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CHAPTER VI. 


I wave a hasty tour of the second-hand shops in Aber- 
deen, being wise enough to know that if she were to find 
the cottage too spick and span, Mrs. Ellmer would in a 
moment discover my pious fraud. Having got together in 
this way a very odd assortment of furniture, I was rather 
at a loss about kitchen utensils, when I was seized with the 
happy inspiration of buying a new set of them for my own 
service, and handing over those at present in use in my 
kitchen to Mrs. Ellmer. Not knowing much about these 
things, I had to buy in a wholesale fashion more, I fancy, 
to the advantage of the seller than to my own. However, 
the business was got through somehow, the things were 
to be sent on the following day, and I sneaked back to 
Ballater by the 4.35 train, wondering how I should break 
the news to Ferguson, and wishing that by some impossible 
good luck the immaculate one might have committed in 
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my absence some slight breach of discipline which woulg 
give me for once the superior position. If I could only 
find him drunk! But though second to none in his fond. 
ss ness for whiskey, nobody but himself could tell when he 
| had had more than enough; so that hope was vain. 
. It was not that I was afraid of Ferguson ; far from it, 
But his punctuality, his unflagging, mechanical industry, 
his many uncompromising virtues made him a person to be 
] - reckoned with ; and it would have been easier to own toa 
caprice inconsistent with one’s principles to a more intel- 
lectual person than to him. 
It was getting dark before the train stopped at Ballater, 
a few minutes before six. I had to go through the village, 
* over the ricketty wooden bridge—for the new one of stone 
was not built then—and along the road which lies on the 
south side of the Dee. The hills were on my left, their 
bases covered with slim birch-trees, whose bare branches 
swayed and hissed like whips in the winter wind; on the 
right, below the road, ran the crooked, turbulent little 
stream of Dee, now swollen with late Autumn rains, swirl- 
! ing round its many curves, and rushing between the piles 
of the bridge till the wooden structure rocked again. 
Would those two delicate women be frightened away by 
the cold and the loneliness from the nest I was building for 
| them, I wondered, as I turned to the right to cross the 
i little stone bridge that arches over the Muick just before 
li 





that stream runs into the Dee. I stopped and looked 

around me. There was a faint white light over the western 
hills which enabled me to see dim outlines of the objects I 
! knew. Just beyond the bridge was the forsaken little 
| | churchyard of Glenmuick, which not even a ghost would 
care to haunt, where now a cluster of gaunt, bare ash trees 
thrust up spectral arms from the ground among the mil- 
| dewed grave-stones. The lonely manse, a plain stone 
| house shadowed by dark evergreens, stood back a little 

from the road on the opposite side. A mile away, with the 
rushing Dee between, the spire of Ballater church stood up 
among the roofs of the village, flanked by fir-crowned 
! Craigendarroch on the north, and the Pannanich Hills on 
the south. Straight on my road lay between flat Lowland 
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fields to a ragged fringe of tall firs behind which, on a ris- 
ing ground, the shell of an old deserted dwelling, known as 
Knock Castle, served in summer as a meagre shelter for 
the Highland sheep in sudden storms. At this point the 
yoad turned sharply to the left, the fringe of fir-trees grow- 
ing thicker upon the skirts of the forest; a few paces 
further this road divided into two branches which struck 
off from each other in the form of a V, the southernmost one 
leading to Larkhall through a mile of fir-forest. Would the 
) very approach to their new abode through this dark and 
winding road depress the poor little women into looking 
upon the cottage as a prison, after the life and movement 
they were used to ? 

The private road which led through my own plantation - 
to the house was divided from the public thoroughfare by 
no lodge, no gate; but ran modestly down between borders 
of grass, which grew long and rank in the summer time, 
for about half-a-mile, until, the larches and Scotch firs 
growing more sparsely to the south, one caught wider and 
wider glimpses of broad, green meadows where two or 
three horses were turned out to find a meagre pasture 
Here the drive was carried over a little iron ornamental 
bridge, which crossed a stream that was but a thread in the 
warm weather, and leaving the grass and the trees behind, 
one came upon a broad lawn which ran right up to the 
walls of the house, flanked to the north by more grass and 
more trees, which shut out the view of the stables and of 
the unused cottage; to the south the land made a sudden 
dip, and the hollow thus formed was laid out as a garden, 
while the great bank that sheltered it formed a succession 
of terraces from which one caught glimpses of the rushing 
Muick between the birches that lined the banks of the im- 
petuons little stream. 

The house was a most unpretentious building, in the 
plainest style of Scotch country-house architecture, with 
rough cream-coloured walls, a tiled roof, small, irregular 
windows, and a mean little porch. It was only saved from 
ugliness by a growth of ivy over the lower portion and by 
a freak of the designer, whereby one end was raised a 
storey above the rest, and the roof of this portion made te 
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slope north and south, instead of east and west, like that of 
the rest of the building. At the back the firs and larches 
rose to a great height, the house seeming to nestle under 
their protection whenever the winter storms burst over the 
bleak hills around. 

Ferguson was glad to see me, and welcomed me back 
with a cordiality which made my mind easier on the sub. 
ject of the announcement I had to make to him. I went 
up to my reom and, finding everything prepared for me, 
told him I was ready for dinner. Instead of going down. 
stairs, he only said, “ Yes, sir; it is coming up,” and knelt 
down to pull off my boots. 

“All right,” said I; “I can do that. I’m very 
hungry.” 

“No doubt of it, sir,” he answered, but did not stir, 
“The fact is, sir, that knowing you would come home 
hungry, and maybe very much fatigued, and that to be in 
the kitchen serving dinner and up here attending upon you 
at the same time is a moral impossibility, I made bold to 
ask an old and very respectable female that was staying in 
the village to give me a little help—just for this evening, 
sir. She is very clean in her ways, sir, and a most respect- 
able and God-fearing body.” 

I jumped at the news, and congratulated him upon his 
forethought with great heartiness. 

“‘T have no more objection to seeing a woman’s face 
about the place than you have yourself, Ferguson,” I added 
cordially ; ‘in fact I have just given permission to two 
poor ladies to pass the winter in the cottage at the back, 
and I want you to help me to put the place straight a bit 
for them. They come in on Friday. I don’t want the 
place to fall to pieces with dry rot for want of some one to 
live in it.”’ 

‘Ladies won’t keep the dry rot out of a place, sir,” 
answered Ferguson, with dry contempt. ‘‘ However, you 
know best, sir, what kind of cattle you like to harbour in 
your own barns, and I dare say they’ll be snug enough till 
the snow comes.” 

This dark suggestion was but the echo to my own fears. 
I was so anxious to secure a co-operation in my plan, not 
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merely perfunctory, but zealous, knowing well, as I did, 
the highly-sensitive mood in which the elder at least of my 
new tenants would arrive, that even after this scantily- 
gracious speech, I humbled myself more than was meet. 

“By-the-by, Ferguson,” I began again after a short 
pause, during which he helped me on with my coat, “ I’m 
thinking of having the little north room upstairs fitted up 
for you, as a sort of—sort of housekeeper’s room, butler’s 
room, you know.” Mine was such a nondescript house- 
hold that it was not easy to find a designation for any of 
the apartments, but I wished thus neatly to intimate that 
if my mayor of the palace had matrimonial intentions, his do- 
nothing king would not stand in his way. ‘‘ Now that my 
household is becoming larger, I daresay you would like 
to have some place where you and Tim and Mrs.—Miss 
—what did you say her name was? could sit in the 
evenings.” 

“Neither Mrs. nor Miss anything, did I say was her 
name,” answered Ferguson, with grave deliberation. 

“ Plain Janet, sir; she leaves titles to her betters. And 
the kitchen does very well for me, sir, and for Janet too if 
you care to engage her as housekeeper, after due trial of her 
capabilities.” 

“Oh, if she satisfies you she will satisfy me.” 

“None the less I should wish you to see her, that you 
may understand it was for your better service and not for 
my own pleasure that I introduced her here. I have no 
opinion of women, sir, until they are past the age for 
frivolity, and I’m not handsome enough to go courting 
myself.” 

Whether this was a warning to me not to be beguiled 
into a fatal trast in the power of my own beauty, and an 
obscure hint that in his opinion I was in danger of making 
a fool of myself, Ferguson’s face was too wooden to betray ; 
but the manner in which he gave his services towards 
putting the cottage in order was unsatisfactory, not to say 
venomous. He veiled his displeasure with my new freak 
under an officious zeal for the comfort of the coming 
tenants, which was much harder to deal with than stubborn 
unwillingness to work for them would have been. My 
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assurances that one was an invalid and the other a child 
only’ supplied him with fresh forms of indirect attack, 
He was surprised that I did not have one of the two rooms 
on the ground-floor fitted up as a bedroom, as invalids can. 
not walk up and down stairs ; he was kind enough to place 
in one of the upper rooms, which he persisted in calling 
“the nursery,” a small wooden horse of the primitive 
straight-legged kind, a penny rattle, and a soft, fluffy 
parrot; and when I impatiently pitched the things out at 
the door, he seemed dismayed, and said ‘‘ he had thought 
they would please the wee bairn.” 

That old beast took all the pleasure out of the little ex. 
citement of furnishing. On the morning after my return, 
he took care to present to me the respectable Janet; he 
had, indeed, not over-rated her magnificent lack of mere. 
tricious charms; for in the wooden face and hard blue 
eyes I recognised at once the features of my faithful 
attendant, additional wrinkles taking the place of the 
sabre-cut. She was his mother. As, however, neither 
made any reference to this fact, I treated it as a family secret 
and made no indiscreet inquiries. 

‘The eventful Friday came. I was in the cottage as soon 
as it was light, making for the last time the tour of the two 
bedrooms, kitchen, and sitting-room, trying all the windows 
to see that they were draught-tight, passing my hands 
along the walls in a futile attempt to find out if they were 
damp.’ In the sitting-room I stayed a long time, moving 
about the furniture, a second-hand suite, covered with dark 
red reps; I was disgusted with the mournful bareness of 
the apartment, and wondered how I could have been so 
stupid as to forget that women liked ornaments. I went 
back to my house and ransacked it furtively for nicknacks, 
without much success. First, I reviewed the pictures: a 
regular bachelor’s collection they were, not objectionable 
from a man’s point of view, but for ladies No, the 
pictures were hopeless, with the exception of huge engrav- 
ings, “The Relief of Lucknow,” and “ Queen Philippa 
Begging the Lives of the Burgesses,” which, though per- 
fectly innocuous to a young girl’s mind, were not exhilara- 
ting to anybody’s. Besides, fancy being caught by 
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Ferguson staggering under the burden of those ponderous 
works of art! I had not known before how meagre were 
the appointments of my home; my five years of wander- 
ing had given me a traveller’s indifference to all but neces- 
saries, so that, as I looked round the study, where I spent 
nearly all the time that I passed indoors, I saw little that 
could be spared. It was a comfortable-looking room enough, 
with its three big windows, two looking south over the 
terraced garden and the wooded valley of the Muick, the 
remaining one east over the lawn and the drive, and more 
trees. The west wall of the room was filled from floor to 
ceiling by book-shelves of the plainest kind; these were 
filled, not with the student’s methodically arranged collec- 
tion of sombre and well-worn volumes; not with the 
“gentieman’s ” suspiciously neat and bright “complete 
sets” in morocco and half-calf, which to remove seems as 
improper as to scrape off the wall-paper would be; but with 
the oddest of odd lots of literary ware, in a dozen languages, 
in all sizes and all varieties of binding and lack of binding, 
notwo volumes of anything together, and not a book that 
I didn’t love among them, from Montaigne, in dear, dirty 
paper covers, hanging by a thread, to Thackeray in a beastly 
édition de luxe. 

On the north wall was the fire-place—wide, high, old- 
fashioned and warm—with a discoloured white marble 
mantelpiece, decorated with fat, be-wigged Georgian cupids. 


_ Above it hung an old cavalry sword with which my father 


had cut his way through the Russians at Inkermann. Close 
to the fire-place, and with its back to the bookshelves, stood 
my own especial chair—big, roomy, well worn—covered 
with dark red morocco, like the rest of the furniture. A 
reading-table stood in the corner beside it, and on the right 
hand was a bigger table, piled high with books and papers, 
cigars, bills and rubbish. There was a writing-table in one 
corner, at which I never wrote; a sofa covered with more 
literary lumber; two cabinets crammed with curiosities 
collected on my travels, tossed in with little attempt at 
arrangement ; a card-table on which stood a quantity of old- 
fashioned silver, such as tall candlesticks, goblets, a punch- 
bowl and a massive last century urn. A stuffed duck, a 
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Dutch tankard, a pair of elk’s horns, and a bust of Dante, 
surmounted by a fox’s brush, occupied the top of the book- 
shelves. A high, plain four-fold screen, as dark as the rest 
of the time-worn furniture, hid the door; and close to the 
screen a dog-kennel, with the front taken out and replaced 
by a strong iron grating, formed the winter home of a large 
brown monkey, which I had bought at a sale with the 
fascinating reputation of being dangerous, but which had 
belied its character by allowing me to bring it home on my 
shoulders. ‘T'o-to, so called for no better reason than that 
my collie, whose favourite resting-place was now wel} 
defined on the goat-skin hearthrug, was named Ta-ta, had 
from our first introduction treated me with such marked 
tolerance, that I, in my loneliness, had begun to feel a sort of 
superstitious fondness for the brute, and fancied I saw more 
reason and affection in his blinking brown eyes than in any 
of the Scotch pebbles which served as organs of vision to 
my Gaelic neighbours. When I first bought him it was 
mild enough for him to live in the yard; but when the 
weather grew cold, and he was brought into the kitchen, he 
got on so ill with the powers there that I had to take com- 
passion upon him and them, and remove To-to to the study, 
where he justified his promotion by the reserve and gravity 
of his manners, his only marked foible being a furious 
jealousy of Ta-ta, whose resting-place was just beyond the 
utmost tether of the monkey’s chain. Rarely did an evening 
pass without some skirmish between the two. Perhaps 
Ta-ta, seeing me smile over the book I was reading, and 
anxious to share my enjoyment, even if she could not 
understand the joke, would incautiously get up and wag 
her tail. Whereupon To-to would dash across the hearth- 
rug and assist her, and much unpleasantness would follow, 
the dog barking, the monkey chattering, the master 
swearing—all three members of the menagerie trying to 
come off conqueror in the mélée. Or else To-to would 
fall from the top of his kennel to the floor, with a loud 
noise, and would lie stiff and still on the rug, as if in a fit; 
and then the simple Ta-ta would walk over to investi- 
gate the case, and the monkey would seize her ears and 
twist them round with jabbering triumph. I kept a small 
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whip to separate the combatants on these occasions, but I 
only dared use it very sparingly ; as, though its effect upon 
To-to’s coarser nature was salutary in the extreme in 
reducing him to instant love and obedience, as the boot of 
the costermonger does his wife, the gentler T'a-ta would look 
up at me with such piteous protest in her dark eyes that I 
felt a brute for the next half hour. 

From this room, the scene of most of my domestic life, 
I took a pair of silver candlesticks and a Dresden cup and 
saucer. Into the unused drawing-room, which I had had fitted 
up years ago in the Louis Quinze style, I just peeped; but 
there was nothing very tempting in white and gold curly- 
legged furniture tied up in brown holland on a cold polished 
floor, so I locked the door again, and carriedaway my prizes 
to the cottage, where they certainly improved the look of 
the sitting-room mantelpiece. 

I had no sort of carriage more convenient than a Norfolk- 
cart, so on my way to Aberdeen I ordered a fly to be at 
Ballater Station on my return with my new tenants. Both 
the ladies were already dressed for their journey, and we 
started at once, Mrs. Ellmer hastening to inform me that 
she had sent most of her luggage to some friends in London, 
to account, I fancy, poor lady, for having only one shabby 
trunk and two stage baskets. Babiole sat very quietly 
during the railway journey, looking out of window at the 
now dreary and bleak landscape; and I spoke so little that 
any one might have thought I would rather have been 
alone. But, indeed, I was only afraid, from the happy 
excitement which glowed in the faces of both talkative 
mother and silent daughter, lest their bright expecta- 
tions should be disappointed by the simplicity and desola- 
tion of the place they persisted in regarding as a palace of 
delights. 

“Tt’s a very homely place, you know,” I said solemnly, 
after being bantered in a sprightly manner by Mrs. Ellmer 
upon my artfulness in building myself a fortress up in the 
hills where, like the knights of old, I could indulge in what 
lawless pranks I pleased. ‘‘ And I assure you that nothing 
could possibly be more simple than my mode of life there. 
Whatever of the bold bad bandit there may have been in my 
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composition ten years back has been melted down into mere 
harmless eccentricity long ago.” 

* Ah! you are not going to make me believe that,” said 
Mrs. Ellmer, with a giddy shake of the head. “ Why, the 
very name Larkhall betrays you.” 

I believe the dear lady really did think the name had 
been given in commemoration of “ high jinks”’ I had held 
there ; but I hastened to assure her that “ lark ” was simply 
the Highland pronunciation of “larch,” a tree which grew 
abundantly in the neighbourhood. However, she only 
smiled archly, and seeing that the imaginary iniquities she 
seemed bent on imputing to me in no way lessened her 
exuberant happiness in my society, I left my character in 
her hands, with only a glance at Babiole, who seemed, with 
her eyes fixed on the moving landscape, to be deaf to what 
went on inside the carriage. I was rather glad of it. 

When we got to Ballater the little shed of a station was 
crowded by rough villagers, all eagerly enjoying the splendid 
excitement of the arrival of the train. A dense, wet Scotch 
mist enveloped us as we stepped on to the platform, chilled by 
ourcold journey; still, they both smiled with persistent happi- 
ness, which grew rapturous when we all got into a roomy fly 
which Mrs. Ellmer called “your carriage.” They were 
charmed with the village, which looked, through the veil of 
fine rain, a most depressing collection of stiff stone and slate 
dwellings to my blasé eyes. They were delighted with the 
cold and dreary drive. They pronounced the dark fir forest 
through which we drove “ magnificent ” ; and, finally, after 
a hushed and reverential silence as we went through the 
plantation, both were transfixed with admiration at the 
sight of my modest dwelling. Mrs. Ellmer even went so 
far as to admire the “fine rugged face” of Ferguson, who 
was standing at the hall-door scowling his worst scowl. I 
did not risk an encounter with him, but led the ladies 
straight into the cottage, where a peat fire was glowing in 
each of the lower rooms. We went first into the sitting- 
room ; a lighted lamp was in the middle of the table, the 
tea-things were at one end. I glanced from mother to 
daughter, trying to read their first impression of their new 
home. Mrs. Ellmer’s eyes, sharpened by sordid experience 
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to hungry keenness, took in every detail at once with 
critical satisfaction, while her lips poured forth common- 
places of vague delight. The climax of her pleasure was 
the discovery of the cup and saucer on the mantelpiece. By 
the way in which her thin face lighted up I saw she was a 
connoisseur. In looking at it she forgot me and for a 
moment paused in her enraptured monologue. 

Babiole took it all differently. She seemed to hold her 
breath as she looked slowly round, as if determined to gaze 
on everything long enough to be sure that it was real ; then, 
with .a little sob, she turned her head quickly, and her 
innocent eyes, soft and bright with unspeakable gratitude, 
fell on me. 

You must have been for years an object of horror and 
loathing to your fellow-men to know what that look, going 
straight from soul to soul with no thought of the defects of the 
bodily envelope, was to me. Perhaps it was because my life had 
so long been barren of all pleasures dependent on my fellow 
creatures that I could neither then, nor later that evening 
when I was alone, recall any sensation akin to its effect in 
sweetness or vividness except the glow I had felt after 
Babiole’s girlish confidence to me at the door of the 
Aberdeen lodging. I suppose I must have stood smiling at 
the child with grotesque happiness, for Mrs. Ellmer, turning 
from contemplation of the cup and saucer, drew her thin 
lips together very sourly. 

“ And now I will leave you to your tea,” said I, hastily. 
“T told Janet to put everything ready for you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Maude, you are too good. We require 
no waiting on, I assure you,” broke in Mrs. Ellmer, with 
rather tart civility. 

“Oh, no, I only told her to put the kettle on in the 
kitchen,” I protested, humbly. And, with ceremonious 
hopes that they would be comfortable, I retreated, Babiole 
giving my fingers a warm-hearted squeeze when it came to 
her turn to shake hands. The child was following me to let 
me out when her mother interposed and came with me to 
the door herself. 

She took my hand and held it while she assured me 
that she was so much overpowered by my distinguished 
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kindness and courtesy that I must excuse her if, in the 
effort to express her feelings adequately, she found herself 
without words. I’m sure I wished she would, for she wen; 
on in the same strain, making convulsive little clutches aj 
my fingers to emphasise her speech, until both she and | 
began to shiver. She did not let me go until Babiole 
appeared behind her, flushed and smiling, in the little 
passage. Then, Mrs. Ellmer’s fingers sprang up from mine 
like an opened latch and, dismissed, I raised my hat and 
hurried off. 

I had not gone half a dozen yards when I met Janet on 
her way to the cottage; she curtseyed and told me, in 
answer to my question, that she was taking some tea to 
the ladies. After a moment’s hesitation I turned and 
followed her, proposing to ask them whether they would 
like some books. 

Janet opened the door quietly without knocking, and 
went into the kitchen on the left, while I stood on the 
rough fibre mat outside the sitting-room, having grown 
suddenly shy about intruding again. I heard Babiole’s clear 
childish voice. 

“ Oh, mamma, if only papa doesn’t find us out, how happy 
we shall be here! Mr. Maude is a good man, I am sure 
of it”! 

“As good as the rest of them, I dare say,” answered 
her mother in tones of pure vinegar. “ Understand, if you 
ever meet him when I’m not with you, you are not to speak 
to him. It makes me ill to look at his hideous, wicked 
face. There’s someone in the kitchen, run and see who 
it is.” 

And the poor Beast, thinking he had heard enough, and 
afraid lest Beauty should catch him eavesdropping, slunk 
away from the doormat and made his way home with his 
tail between his legs. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


TxosE unlucky few words that I had overheard created 
a great breach between me and my tenants, and, more- 
over, brought on in the would-be philosopher a fit of 
misanthropical melancholy. I could not get over the poor 
little woman’s cynical hypocrisy for some days, during 
which I never went near the cottage ; and if I met either 
mother or daughter in my walks or rides, I contented 
myself with raising my hat ceremoniously, and giving them 
as brief a glimpse of my “ wicked, hideous face” as 
possible. Ha! ha! I would show them whether or not 
I was dependent on their society, and how much of selfish 
libertinism there had been in my wish to house them com- 
fortably for the winter ; a pair of idiots! 

But this noble pride wore itself out in a fortnight, at 
the end of which time I began to think it was I who was 
the idiot, to nourish resentment against a pair of helpless 
creatures who, too poor to refuse an offer which saved 
them from brutality and starvation, had seen enough of 
the dark side of human nature to put small faith in dis- 
interested motives, and had no weapon but their own wits 
wherewith to fight their natural enemy—man. Besides, 
my solitude had grown ten times more solitary now that, 
sitting alone in my study at night, with To-to languidly 
stretching himself on the kennel in front of me, paying no 
attention to me whatever, and Ta-ta, who really had 
capacities for sympathy, lying asleep on the rug at my feet, 
[ knew that, not a hundred yards away, there were slender 
women’s forms flitting about, and girlish prattle going on, 
by a little modest fireside that was a home. 

So I suddenly remembered that I ought to call and 
ask them if they found their new home to their liking. 
Anxious, for the first time for five years, to make the best 
of a bad business, so far as my person was concerned, I 
exchanged the coarse tweed Norfolk suit I usually wore for 
a black coat and grey trousers I used to wear in town, 
which, though doubtless a little old-fashioned in cut, might 
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reasonably be supposed to pass muster in the wilds, and 
even to give me a rather dashing appearance. But, alas! 
It did not. It showed me, on the contrary, how far I had 
slipped away from civilisation. My hair was too long, 
what complexion I had left too weatherbeaten, while the 
seamed and scarred right side of my face looked more 
hideous than ever. I changed back quickly to my usual 
coat, scarcely acknowledging to myself that some sort of 
vague wish to live once more the life of other men was 
disappointed. 

I found Mrs. Ellmer and her daughter in their outdoor 
dress ; they had been driven in by a snow shower, one of 
the first of the season. The sitting-room looked now cosy 
and habitable, if a little untidy, the habits of the touring 
actress being still manifest in a collection of unframed 
cabinet photographs—not all uncalculated to bring a blush 
to the Presbyterian cheek—which stood in a row on the 
mantelpiece. It occurred to me that old Janet might have 
let out the fact that I turned back with her to the cottage 
and, perhaps, overheard something to my disadvantage, 
for Babiole looked frightened and shy, and Mrs. Ellmer’s 
manner was almost apologetically humble. There was con- 
straint enough upon us all for me to make my visit very 
short, but as I left I formally invited them to dine with me 
on the following evening. 

With what shamefaced nonchalance I told Ferguson 
that day to have the drawing-room opened and cleaned on 
the following morning! With what stolid, lowering 
resignation he extracted my reason for this unparalleled 
order! However, he made no protest. But next morning, 
while I was at breakfast, he entered the room in his usual 
clockwork manner, but with a glow of pleasurable feeling 
in his cold eyes. 

“‘If you please, sir, Janet would be obliged if yoa 
would step into the drawing-room and see if you would 
still wish to have it prepared for the party this evening.” 

Party! I could have broken his neck. But I only 
followed him in an easy manner into the hall. It was full of 
blinding smoke, which was pouring forth from the open 
door of the drawing-room. I dashed heroically into the 
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apartment, only to be met with a denser cloud, which 
rushed into my mouth and made my eyes smart and burn. 
Some winged thing, either a bird or a bat, flapped against 
the walls and ceiling in the gloom. Janet was choking at 
the fireplace, in great danger of being smothered. 

“ What is all this?” I choked angrily, getting back 
into the hall. 

“ Nothing, sir,” answered Ferguson with grim delight. 
“Nothing but that Janet lit the fire to air the room in 
obedience to your orders, and that the chimney smokes a 
little. Would you still wish to have the room got ready, 
sir?” 

But he had gone too far; he had roused the lion. 

“Come in here,” I said, in a tone which subdued his 
happiness ; and he followed me back intotheroom. ‘“ Now 
t-t-take the tongs,” I continued, as haughtily as coughing 
would permit, “‘and r-ram it up the chimney.” 

Cowed, but exceedingly reluctant, he obeyed, and I 
would not let him relax his efforts until, smothered with 
soot and dust, dry twigs and blackened snow, he pulled 
down upon himself a sack, a couple of birds’ nests, and 
other obstacles which, some from above and some from 
below, had been deposited in the unused chimney. 

“Now,” said I, purple in the face but content, “ you 
can relight the fire.” 

And, satisfied with this moral victory and the prestige it 
gave me in the eyes of the whole household—for Tim and 
the out-door genius who gardened twelve acres and looked 
after four horses had both enjoyed this domestic scandal 
from the doorway—I marched back to my cold coffee and 
congealed bacon. 

There were no more difficulties, though, at least none 
worth mentioning. It is true that on returning from my 
morning’s ride, I found the hall so stuffed up with furniture 
that I had to enter my residence through one of the study 
windows, five feet from the ground; and that I had to 
picnic on a sandwich in the study instead of lunching 
decorously in the dining-room ; but these discomforts might 
be necessary to a thorough cleaning, and could be borne 
with fortitude. !At six o’clock my guests arrived, and, 
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having left their cloaks in a spare-room opened for the 
occasion, they were led to shiver in the drawing-room, 
which still smelt of smoke and soap and water. Mrs. Ellmer, 
with chattering tecth, admired the painted ceiling, the white 
satin chairs bright with embossed roses, the pale screen, 
and all the fanciful glories of the room, the magnificence of 
which evidently impressed and delighted her. Babiole 
seemed unable to take her eyes off two oil paintings, both 
portraits of the same lady, which, in massive gilt oval 
frames, occupied a prominent position at the end of the 
room opposite the fireplace. 

*Babiole is fascinated, you see, Mr. Mande,” said her 
mother, with the little affected laugh which gave less the 
idea of pleasure than that of a wish to please. “If she 
dared she would ask who those ladies are.” 

“They are both the same, mother,’’ said Babiole, so 
softly, so shyly, that one could think she guessed there 
was some story about the portraits. 

Mrs. Ellmer’s eyes began to beam’ with aless artless 
curiosity. 

“ Would it be indiscreet to ask her name ?” 

“Her name was Helen.” 

* Ah, poor lady! She is dead, then ?” 

“* No, I believe she is alive.” 

Babiole glanced quickly from the pictures to my face 
and pressed her mother’s hand, as that lady was about to 
burst forth into more questions. I don’t know that my 
countenance expressed much, for my feelings on the subject 
of the original of the portrait had long ceased to be keen; 
but I think the little one, being very young, liked to make 
as much as possible out of any suggestion of a romance. 
I took the girl by the arm and led her to the end of the 
room, where the portraits hung. 

“Now,” said I, “which of these two pictures do you 
like best ?” 

Babiole instantly assumed the enormous seriousness of 
a child who is honoured with a genuine appeal to its taste. 
After a few moments’ grave comparison of the pictures, 
she turned to me, with the face of a fairy judge, and asked, 
solemnly,— 
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“Do you mean which should I love best, or which do 
I admire most as a work of art?” 

This altogether unexpected question, which came so 
quaintly from the childish lips, made me laugh. Babiole 
turned from me to the pictures, rather disconcerted, and 
Mrs. Ellmer broke in with her sharp, high voice: 

“ Babiole understands pictures ; she has had a thorough 
art education from her father, Mr. Maude.” 

“Oh, yes,’ said I, wondering vaguely why mothers 
always showed up so badly beside their daughters. Then 
I turned again to the girl. ‘I didn’t know how clever you 
were, Miss Babiole. Supposing I had two friends, one who 
had known this lady and loved her, and the other who was 
a great art collector. Which portrait would each like 
best ?” 

Babiole decided without hesitation. ‘‘ The art-collector 
would like this one, and the one who had loved her would 
like that,” she said, indicating each with the glance of 
her eyes. 

“ But the art collector’s is the prettier face of the two,’” 
I objected. 

“Yes; but it isn’t so good.” 

I was astonished and fascinated by the quickness of the 
girl’s perception. 

“You ought to grow into an artist,” I said, smiling. 
“The pretty one was in the Academy this year, painted by 
a famous artist. I heard it was a wonderful portrait, and I 
commissioned a man to buy it for me. The other is an 
enlargement, by an unknown artist, from half a dozen old 
photographs and sketches, of the same lady five years 
ago.” 

“And is it exactly like her—like what she was, I 
mean ?” 

“No; she was prettier, but not so—good.” 

I used the word “good” because she had used it, 
though it was not the word I should have chosen. I wanted 
her to say something more, for she was still looking at the 
pictures in a very thoughtful way; but at that moment 
Mrs. Ellmer, skipping lightly along the polished floor in a 
way that made me tremble for her balance, thrust her head 
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between us and laid her pointed chin on her daughter’s 
shoulder. 

“ And what are you two so deeply interested about?” 
she asked, playfully. 

Babiole put her tender little cheek lovingly against her 
mother’s thin face, and I began talking about art in a vague 
and ignorant manner, which incautiously showed that I 
disliked the interruption. Ferguson came to my rescue 
with the solemn announcement of dinner. 

From Mrs. Ellmer’s rather critical attitude towards the 
different dishes, I gathered that she prided herself on her 
own cookery, and Babiole ingenuously let out that mamma 
had once superintended a very grand dinner of some friends 
of theirs—“‘ Oh, such rich people!’’—and it had been a 
great success. Mamma seemed a little uneasy at this 
indiscretion, but hastened to add that they were such dear 
friends of hers that when they were left in a difficulty by 
the sudden illness of their man-cook—a man who had been 
in the first families, and had come to them from Lord Stone- 
haven’s—she had overwhelmed them by the offer of her 
services. 

“ 1 think all ladies should learn cooking, Mr. Maude; 
and, indeed, many do now. The lessons are very expen- 
sive, certainly ; but one never regrets either the time or the 
money when it is once learned,” said she. “ Servants 
never understand how things ought to be done unless there 
is someone able to give them a little guidance.” 

To all this conversation Ferguson listened with the 
amiability of an enraged bear restrained by iron bars from 
making a meal of his tormentors. 

Babiole had little attention to spare for anyone but 
Ta-ta, with whom she had struck up a rapidly ripening 
friendship. 

*Ta-ta has taken a fancy to you” I said, smiling. 
“She always likes the people I like,” I added, with the 
common fatuity of owners of pet animals. 

Upon this, Mrs. Ellmer piped out “ Ta-ta, Ta-ta, Ta-ta!” 
until, to stop her, I beckoned the dog to her side of the 
table. But the collie, seeing that she had nothing better 
than a raisin to offer, merely sniffed at it, avoided the 
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threatened caress, and slunk back to her old place by 
Babiole, in whose lap she rested her head contentedly. 

While her mother was still laughing shrilly at this mis- 
adventure, the child asked if they might see my monkey. 

“ Shall I take you to my study now” said I, “‘ and show 
you how an old bachelor passes his evenings ?” 

“Ts the monkey fond of you too, Mr. Maude?” asked 
Babiole, as I opened the door for them. 

‘J flatter myself that he is. At least I can boast that 
he flies at anyone whom he suspects of doing me harm. 
Two months ago a doctor was attending me for a swelling 
on my neck. He came day after day, and To-to treated 
him with all the courtesy due to an honoured guest, until 
he decided one day that the swelling ought to be lanced, 
and took from his pocket a case of instruments. He had 
scarcely opened it when To-to, chattering and grimacing, 
sprung across the hearthrug with such violence that he 
broke his chain, and fastened his teeth in the doctor’s 
hand.” 

“ What a savage brute! ” exclaimed Mrs. Ellmer. 

Babiole thought it out as we crossed the hall, and then 
spoke gravely, 

“But the monkey was wrong, for the doctor never 
meant to hurt you,” she said, in her deliberate way. 

“T suppose you gave him a good beating,” said Mrs. 
Ellmer. 

“No, I didn’t. I scolded him till we were alone to- 
gether, for the sake of the doctor’s feelings. But when he 
was gone, I sneaked up to To-to’s kennel and stroked him 
and gave him a beautiful bone. The scolding was for the 
mistake, you know, and the bone for the devotion.” 

We entered the study, Mrs. Ellmer first, I last. The 
alarmed lady, on coming round the screen, was close to the 
monkey before she saw him. To-to only blinked up at her 
composedly, with no demonstration of hostility ; but to my 
horror and amazement, no sooner did he catch sight of 
Babiole, who came up to him bravely by my side, with her 
little hand cordially outstretched towards him, than he made 
a savage spring at her, his teeth and eyes gleaming with 
malice. I was just in time to draw her back in my arms, 
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so that he fell to the ground instead of fastening on her 
poor little wrist. Mrs. Ellmer screamed, Ta-ta began 
to bark and make judiciously-distanced rushes at the 
monkey; while Babiole recovered herself, very pale, but 
quite quiet, and I, strangely excited, gave To-to a sharp 
blow. 

“Oh, don’t!” cried the child ; but then, smiling archly, 
though the colour brought by the little fright had not yet 
come back to her cheek, she added, “‘ but you will give him 
a bone as a reward when we are gone.” 

“Do you think so?” said J, in a rather constrained 
voice. Then, seeing that Mrs. Ellmer’s eyes were fixed 
curiously upon me, I added: “ The first mistake, you see, 
was excusable ; there was a reason for it. But this attack 
was unprovoked.” 

“ Yes,” said Babiole, naively ; “ for how could I do you 
any harm ?” 

* Yes, how indeed ? ” said I. 

But even as I said this, and looked at her blue-eyed face, 
I thought that perhaps the monkey might prove to be 
wiser than either of us, unless I grew wiser as she grew 
older. 

The rest of the evening passed pleasantly enough in 
the ransacking of my cabinets of curiosities ; Mrs. Ellmer, 
who proved to be a connoisseur of more things than china, 
took delight in the value of the treasures themselves, while 
Babiole pleased herself with such as she thought beautiful, 
and enjoyed particularly the stories I told about the places 
I had found them in, and theways in which I had picked them 
up. She grew radiant over the present of a Venetian bead 
necklace, such as can be bought in the Burlington Arcade 
for a few shillings; but when I told her it was a souvenir 
from a woman whose child I had saved from drowning, her 
joy in her new treasure was suddenly turned to reverence. 
How did I do it? It was a very simple story ; a little boy 
of four or five had slipped into one of the canals, and I, 
passing in a gondola, had caught his clothes, or rather his 
rags, and handed the choking, squalling, manikin back into 
the custody of a black-eyed, brown-skinned woman, who 
had insisted, with impulsive but coquettish gratitude, on 
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presenting me with the beads she wore wore round her 
own neck. 

“ Wasn’t she in rags, too, then? ” asked Babiole. 

“Oh no, she was rather picturesquely got up.” 

‘Then, I should think, she was not his mother at all.” 

“Perhaps not. But all mothers are not like yours.” 

“T know that,” cooed the girl, tucking her hand lov- 
ingly under the maternal arm. Then, after a pause, she 
said, ‘ What a lot of nice places and people you must have 
seen in all the years you have travelled about, Mr. Maude.” 

“ How old do you think I am then?” I asked, struck 
by something in her tone. 

She hesitated, looking shyly from me to her mother. 

“No, no,” said I. ‘ Tell me what you think yourself.” 

“She glanced at me again, then suggested in a small 
voice, “sixty ?” 

Both Mrs. Ellmer and I began to laugh; and the child, 
blushing, rubbed her cheek against her mother’s sleeve. 

“ How much would you take off from that, Mrs. Ellmer?” 

“ Why, I’m sure you can’t be a day more than forty- 
five.” 

She evidently thought I should be pleased by this, the 
good lady flattering herself that she had taken off at least 
five years. My first impulse was to set them right rather 
indignantly, but the next moment I remembered that I 
should gain nothing but a character for mendacity by tell- 
ing them that I should not be thirty till next year. So I 
only laughed again, and then Babiole’s voice broke in 
apologetically. 

“T only guessed what I did, Mr. Maude, because you 
are so very kind; you seem always trying to do good to 
someone.” 

“ Here’s a subtle and cynical little observer for you,” 
said I, glancing over the child’s head at the mother. 
“She knows, you see, that benevolence is the last of the 
emotions, and is only tried as a last resource when we have 
used up all the others.” 

Babiole looked much astonished at this interpretation, 
which she understood very imperfectly, and Mrs. Ellmer 
shook her head in arch rebuke as she rose to go. They 
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went upstairs together to put on their cloaks, but Babiole 
came flying down before her mother to have a last peep at 
the portraits which had fascinated her. I followed her into 
the drawing-room, where lamp and fire were still burning, 
and she started and turned as she saw my reflection in the 
long glass which hung between the pictures. 

“ Well, are you as happy at the cottage as you thought 
you would be?” I asked. 

“ Oh, happier, a thousand times. It is too good to last,” 
with a frightened sigh. 

“Don’t you miss the constant change of your travelling 
life, and the excitement of acting ? ” 

She seemed scarcely to understand me at first, as she 
repeated, in a bewildered manner, “excitement!” Then 
she said simply, “ It’s very exciting when you miss the 
train and the company go on without you ; but it’s dreadful, 
too, because the manager might telegraph to say you 
needn’t come on at all.” 

‘But the acting ; isn’t that exciting ?” 

“ Tt’s nice, sometimes, when one has a part one likes ; 
but, of course, I only got small parts, and it’s dreadful to 
have to go on with nothing to say, or for an executioner, or 
an old woman, with just a line.” 

“ And don’t you like travelling? ” 

“‘ Tlike it sometimes in the summer; but in the winter 
it’s so cold, and the places all seem alike; and then the 
pantomime season comes, and you have nothing to do.” 

“What do you do then? What did you do last winter, 
for instance ? ” 

“ We went back to London.” 

“Well?” 

But Babiole had grown suddenly shy. 

“Won’t you tell me? Would you rather not ?” 

*T would rather not.” 

At that moment Mrs. Ellmer’s voice was heard calling, 
in sharp tones, for “ Babiole ! ” 

“Here we are, Mrs. Ellmer, taking a last look at the 
pictures,” I called back, and I led the child out into the 
hall, where her mother gave a sharp glance from her to me, 
and wished me good-night rather curtly. I stood at the 
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door to watch them on their way to the cottage, as they 
would not accept my escort; and through the keen air I 
distinctly heard this question and answer— 

“You want to get us turned out, to spend another 
winter like the last, I suppose. What did you tell him 
about your father ? ” 

“Nothing, mother, nothing, indeed !——” 

The rest of the child’s passionate answer I could not 
catch, as they went further away. But I wondered what 
the secret was that I had been so near learning. 


(To be continued.) 
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COOMBE ABBEY. 


ELIZABETH QUEEN OF BOHEMIA — ELIZABETH COUNTESS OF 
CRAVEN (MARGRAVINE OF ANSPACH). 


Quite within the memory of the present generation there 
was a narrow gloomy entrance to St. James’s Park from 
Spring Gardens. High walls on either side, the bricks 
black with age, through which often passed a battalion of 
Her Majesty’s Guards on their route to and from barracks 
and Horse Guards Parade. 

On the right as you entered the passage from Spring 
Gardens was a door (most inconvenient to reach in wet 
weather), and, knocking at this portal, it opened and we 
found ourselves in one of those fine old London mansions 
which were still standing in many nooks and corners of 
the town, but which have been nearly all swept away by 
the latest improvements carried out throughout the whole 
Metropolis. From the vestibule, with its black and white 
marble pavement, you might enter two or three large 
reception-rooms on the ground floor, or pass up the old 
oak staircase to a drawing-room opening on to a quaint 
verandah, from which a view was obtained of the Park 
beyond; while from another window you looked down 
into a gravelled court and discovered there was another 
means of exit from the house passing under a stable arch 
out into Cockspur Street. This old mansion had been for 
many generations the town residence of the Earl of 
Berkeley and his family, and there, in December, 1750, 
was born a daughter to Frederick, fourth Earl of Berkeley, 
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whose life was an eventful one, and who, as Countess of 
Craven, was for many years mistress of Coombe Abbey, 
one among many old mansions, still standing in their 
original beauty of architecture and design, in the county 
of Warwickshire; but there is one who held her Court in 
this spot many years before the birth of Lady Elizabeth 
Berkeley, of whom we must first think. 

Coombe Abbey, situated about five miles from the 
city of Coventry, was originally one of the earliest settle- 
ments of the Cistercian monks in the reign of King 
Stephen, and remained a very flourishing community until 
the dissolution of all monasteries by Henry VIII. The 
old Abbey, with the lands pertaining to it, passed into 
possession of the family of Kelsway; the daughter and 
heiress, marrying Lord Harrington, became, with her 
husband, guardian to Princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
James I. It was he who built the mansion, incorporating 
in its precincts part of the monastic buildings still extant 
in the beautiful cloisters, which form a conspicuous orna- 
ment along one side of the house. The chief apartments in 
the Abbey are of fine proportions ; their decoration is in 
keeping with the grandeur of the design, and each are full 
of pictures of much historic interest. 

In the great gallery, which is hung with portraits, there 
are some of special note: Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia, and 
her Consort Frederick, whose reign was of such short 
duration ; while we linger before the likeness of their two 
sons, Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice. The pretty break- 
fast-room is said to have been fitted up by Lord Craven for 
the reception of the Queen of Bohemia, and in the cedar- 
room there is a picture of the Queen, when on her passage 
to Holland, painted by Willats. A very fine portrait of the 
first Lord Craven also hangs here. 

It is thus chronicled, in the history of Coventry, that “in 
April, 1604, the Princess Lady Elizabeth, the King’s eldest 
daughter, came from Coombe Abbey nobly accompanied, 
and, although scarcely eight years old, she was sufficiently 
expert in horsemanship to have headed an equestrian train 
in the old manner of the Maiden Queen, but the fashionable 
use of carriages attested the degeneracy of public taste, 
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and, instead of this graceful exhibition, was instituted g 
procession of carriages in one of which sat the young 
Princess.”” Poor little lady! for there was something more 
in store for her; as “the Master of the Free School 
preached a sermon in 8. Michael’s Church to which the 
little Princess had been taught to listen with profound 
respect, but at the feast which followed, on the presenta- 
tion of a gilt silver cup, was constrained to accept Lord 
Harrington’s aid to support the weight.” 

Thus, Princess Elizabeth passed her happy childhood 
away from the Court with its intrigues, wholly devoted to 
her brother, Prince Henry, and her correspondence with 
him has been published in her Memoirs ; but as time went 
on the question of a suitable alliance was discussed, and 
finally the negotiations for her marriage with the Elector 
Palatine commenced, ending in their betrothal. The 
arrival of the future husband at Whitehall was the pre- 
lude to a long series of feasts at which the bride elect 
appeared, and is described “ with a form light and graceful, 
sprightly and yet dignified ; when she sprang on her palfry 
she looked like a nymph.” But while the preparations for 
the marriage were going on, and a fairy fleet was being 
fitted out as a convoy to the Princess when she left her 
native shores, the shadow of a great affliction gathered 
round her, and, after a short illness, she lost the brother 
so dear to her, which seemed an ill-omen on the approach- 
ing marriage. Meantime, the home of her childhood had 
passed into the hands of one with whom, in after years, her 
troubled life was to be closely associated, for the great 
extravagance of Lord Harrington’s only daughter (married 
to the Earl of Bedford) necessitated the sale of that pro- 
perty in Warwickshire, of which she was sole heiress. Its 
purchaser was Sir William Craven, a gallant knight and 
ancestor of the family who since the year 1611 have been 
in possession. 

The record of the marriage of Princess Elizabeth with 
the Elector Palatine is shortly followed by an account of 
the triumphal tour she took on her arrival in Germany and 
her reception at Heidelberg, with the further progress 
towards the kingdom over which they hoped to reign both 
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long and well, and the King and Queen of Bohemia appa- 
rently foresaw a brilliant future in the years that lay 
before them ; but ill fortune came upon them, the tide of 
prosperity ebbed, and the latter days of Elizabeth Queen 
of Bohemia were clouded by trouble and sorrow, and 
she and her husband passed many years in poverty and 
exile. 

The romantic devotion of Sir William, now Lord Craven, 
to “The Queen of Hearts ” (as she was called) is a matter 
of history, and it has always been believed that, after the 
death of the King of Bohemia, when his widow had once 
more sought refuge in England, she and Lord Craven were 
privately married, though the fact was never publicly 
acknowledged. 

Like many other gallant Englishmen of the period, 
Lord Craven served with foreign armies, and he specially 
devoted himself to the service of the King of Bohemia, and 
shared his misfortunes. At the storming of Creuznach, 
he was the first to mount the breach. When nearly over- 
whelmed with misfortune, the Queen found Lord Craven 
faithful and true to her service, and the charm and fas- 
cination she exercised in her youth seems to have survived 
all sorrow. We are told that “once her smile was the 
reward for which the flower of British chivalry fought,” 
and the pictures at Coombe and Berkeley Castle leave no 
doubt as to her beauty. 

In 1661, at Craven House, Drury Lane, died the Queen 
of Bohemia, where she had resided since her return to 
London, and “ had enjoyed all that belonged to a Court.” 
By her will everything was bequeathed to Lord Craven, 
who, at the time of her decease, was engaged in the erection 
of a mansion for her use at Hampstead Marshall, in 
Berks, the design of which was a miniature Heidelberg. 
Thus, while we linger at Coombe Abbey, we must connect 
with it the memory of one whose beauty and virtues were 
once the theme of poets and historians. 

Passing over 100 years, we return to the child in 
its cradle at Berkeley House, Spring Gardens, received 
with scant joy by the parents who anxiously desired another 
son. The little life was almost despaired of, and her 
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recovery was due more to the care of her aunts than to 
her mother’s love. Indeed, Lady Berkeley evinced little 
affection for her daughters, and was glad to make arrange. 
ments for their residence at Cranford with separate estab- 
lishments under the care of a Swiss governess. We are 
indebted to Lady Craven’s own pen for the memoirs of 
her extraordinary life and many adventures, and there is 
no doubt they are written with a very partial hand. Her 
talents were great, but the vanity of her character can 
be traced in every line, and she entertained at one time 
an utter disregard for the opinions of others whose advice 
or interference she resented ; but the circumstances of her 
first marriage should be remembered in extenuation of 
the follies with which she is credited. 

Lord Berkeley died when Lady Elizabeth was only five 
years old, and his widow married Lord Nugent. Having 
developed a perfect passion for dancing at a very early 
age, Lady Elizabeth was made a show on every possible 
occasion by her dancing master, so perfect was his pupil 
in the mysteries of the art. 

A residence in Paris for some time was decided on by 
Lady Berkeley, and the two sisters, Lady Georgina and 
Lady Elizabeth, passed their days in a routine strangely 
unlike the schoolroom life of the present day. The day 
was begun by making beds and sweeping their rooms—the 
latter occupation being considered very good for the figure 
—while tossing infants in the air was also considered con- 
ducive to health, an opinion given by an English surgeon 
and corroborated by a famous French physician. Water 
gruel or porridge the chief dainty set before these high- 
born English girls: tea, coffee, and butter entirely for- 
bidden as injurious to the complexion. On returning to 
live at Berkeley Castle, housewifery in all its details formed 
an important part of the education of the young ladies, 
who became adepts in every branch of culinary work, 
laundry business, and dairy management. The Duke of 
Richmond, her brother, was Ambassador in Paris during 
Lady Berkeley’s residence, and thus at an early age her 
daughters were launched into society, for which Lady 
Elizabeth was well fitted, and yet with a strange contra- 
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diction of character she relates that her nervousness was 
so great that she went down upon her knees to beg her 
mother to excuse her being presented at Court. The night 
of her elder sister’s presentation was a very eventful one 
in the house, as Lady Georgina had scarce returned from 
St. James’s and discarded the elaborate Court dress of the 
period, than she made her arrangements and carried out her 
intentions of eloping with Lord Forbes (afterwards Lord 
Granard) whose proposals had been declined. 

Lady Elizabeth must have been introduced into society 
at a very early age and have attracted much admiration ; as 
she says in later years “no picture does me justice,” 
though, looking at the portraits by Le Brun and Romney, 
it is dificult to know what more she could have desired. 

Mr. Craven, nephew and heir of Lord Craven, was the 
favoured suitor to Lady Elizabeth, and married her before 
she completed her seventeenth year, upon which occasion 
she informs us that the whole family and household were 
sobbing with grief at her departure. 

Coombe Abbey came into her husband’s possession with 
the title soon after the marriage, and tradition says that 
the townspeople of Coventry perfectly adored its fair 
mistress ; but the happiness of her married life was not of 
very long duration, and eventually, after thirteen years, a 
final separation was agreed on, and Lady Craven with her 
youngest son crossed to France, where she resided some 
years without once re-visiting England ; refusing to make 
explanations with her family or friends, saying ‘I was a 
Plantagenet, and my proud spirit could not stoop to an 
explanation.” 

Many interesting details appear in diary and letters, of 
Lady Craven’s acquaintance with Marie Antoinette and her 
Court, but even the delights of the French capital did not 
suffice the adventurous spirit of whom Walpole makes 
many mentions in his correspondence, describing her in one 
letter as “an authoress who has travelled over more regions 
and further, than any female in print.” 

Few, indeed, ever travelled as she did, visiting not only 
places of interest throughout Europe, but penetrating as far 
as St. Petersburg, and even far into Turkey and Asia 
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Minor, and even writing many interesting letters from the 
Crimea—a place she little thought would ever be familiar 
to English ears; but there are descriptions of Sevastopol, 
Inkermann, and Balaklava which are worthy of notice. 

Having determined on a prolonged tour, Lady Craven 
broke up her establishment in Paris, and started on her 
travels. On reaching Brunswick, the Duchess, she says, 
made much of her as an English peeress, being at that time 
anxious to arrange the marriage of her daughter, Princess 
Caroline, with the Prince of Wales. 

Austria, Italy, Poland, Russia, and Turkey were among 
the countries this adventurous woman visited, attended 
only by a small suite of servants, including one who 
apparently held a more confidential post, and was spoken of 
as Mademoiselle. According to the record left us by 
herself, each and all of the illustrious persons whom Lady 
Craven met were impressed by her appearance and manner, 
and she was neither diffident or shy of repeating the flatter- 
ing remarks. On reaching Vienna, she notes that “the 
Emperor of Austria says he never saw any woman with the 
modest and dignified deportment of Lady Craven.” 

Passing through Poland, the King entertains the _dis- 
tinguished traveller with much honour, and she writes :— 
** Asif to pay a compliment to me, the fish and meat were 
covered with melted butter, and I was informed by the 
Chamberlain that everything was ordered to be dressed 4 
V Anglaise. I didnot tell his Majesty that a good dinner 
in England was always prepared by a French cook.” She 
also adds, among other peculiar customs, that “the Polish 
ladies oblige their daughters to wear little bells before and 
behind in order to proclaim where they are, and what they 
are doing!” 

Lady Craven was much iiopressed with the beauty of the 
city of St. Petersburg, where she made a short stay, and 
received much civility from the Empress Catherine, whom 
she describes as having a good-humoured countenance, 
and enlarges on the regal magnificence of the Russian 
Court. Her reception took place at the Hermitage, the 
Empress’s favourite residence, and Lady Craven says 
nothing could be more dignified than her entrance to the 
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audience-chamber. Passing to it, her eye rests on the 

ictures from Houghton bought by the Empress, and often 
alluded to in Walpole’s Letters, who was one of Lady 
Craven’s frequent correspondents, though when writing to 
others he was not always very. complimentary in his remarks 
upon her character. 

We learn from the diary before us that, among ‘other 
hospitable customs in St. Petersburg, the Empress paid for 
weekly entertainments given by the Chamberlain, who was 
thus obliged to entertain sixty foreigners every Wednesday, 
while another official was expected to do the same at supper 
onanother day. Prince Potemkin received Lady Craven 
at his palace, and provided a concert for her amusement, 
which she thus describes: “I heard some very extra- 
ordinary music performed by men and boys, each blowing 
a straight horn according to his size; sixty-five of these 
musicians produce a very harmonious melody, something 
like an immense organ; the music, the room, the cold, all 
was gigantic. In one of this Prince’s palaces the room is 
300 feet in length; opposite to the windows are two rows 
of stone pillars whose height and breadth are in proportion 
to the size of this immense room, which is oblong. In the 
centre, on the side of the window, is formed a semicircle, 
which bay forms another large space independent, though 
in the room this space was laid out by his English gardener 
into a shrubbery, with borders of flowers, hyacinths, 
narcissus, myrtles, &c., in plenty. Immense stoves con- 
cealed by the pillars, were heated for the purpose of 
warming.” 

Just one more reminiscence of Russian customs in 
Lady Craven’s own words. “As I was flying along in my 
coach-and-six to make visits yesterday (in St. Petersburg), 
a gate being half open to the court of a large house, I saw, 
as I thought, a lady in a fine scarlet pelisse tumble head- 
long froma heap of snow. Upon mentioning this at the 
first place I was let into, being much surprised at so 
unworthy a sight, I was told it was a common exercise for 
ladies, not to tumble headlong as I imagined, but to have 
pieces of wood on which they sit, a kind of stool without 
legs, and the servants, making a mountain of iced snow in 
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the court, they slide down as often as they like. Now J 
confess I neither understand the exercise nor the pleasure 
of it, a solitary, ungraceful fidget, for the lady, and her 
plank must be replaced on the top of the mound every time 
she has slid to the bottom.” 

Tobogganing in its native land and its most primitive 
fashion !!! 

Proceeding now towards the Crimea, there is a deep 
interest attached to this part of the travels of an English 
woman in the autumn of 1786, furnished with letters and 
passports which secured for her every attention and respect 
on the long journey. Letters, dated Perekop or Batche- 
serai, tell of interviews with Cossack authorities, and their 
homage to the woman who feared no danger, and shirked 
no fatigue. She says, “I dined at the Cossacks’ chief 
post, and my entertainment was truly Cossack. A long 
table for thirty people, at one end a half-grown pig roasted 
whole; at the other a half-grown sheep, whole; in the 
middle of the table an immense tureen of curdled milk; 
there were several side dishes made for me, which the 
Russians, as well as the cook, could imagine to my taste; 
the old chief would fain have made me taste thirty sorts of 
wine from his country, but I contented myself with three or 
four. After dinner we saw from the window a mock battle 
between Cossacks.” 

Among the dainties noticed were the wild asparagus, 
which abounds in the district, as well as horse-radish. 

Journeying on, the traveller reaches the shores of the 
Black Sea, and is located at Sevastopol. Crossing a 
creek in Count Wynochitis’ barge, Lady Craven describes 
her landing at the bottom of a flight of steps, and, being 
surprised at hearing her native language spoken, found 
some Englishmen employed in the Russian service. A 
Russian 36-gun frigate was lying ready for her use, dis- 
guised as a merchant vessel, to cross the Black Sea to 
Constantinople, as no armed vessel of Russia could, of 
course, pass through the Bosphorus. 

She tells of a whole house at Sevastopol being pro- 
vided for her, in which the furniture is English, for it had 
belonged to Admiral Mackenzie, “ just dead.” Mac- 
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kenzie’s Farm!! What memories have engraved that 
spot on English minds, as we recall that celebrated march 
of the allied troops, after the battle of Alma, and how, at 
Mackenzie’s F'arm the Russians in retreat from Sevastopol 
left so much in our hands, and which Lady Craven speaks 
of “as a little farm at Inkermann, which must have once 
been a very considerable and interesting town, of which the 
only remains are some rooms in the rock. I entered at 
the bottom, and came out at the top with no little trouble, 
and was, indeed, surprised to see the Bay of Inkermann and 
the Black Sea, 250 feet below me.” Equally astonished 
was she when visiting the Admiralty House to find that 
the “ Glory of Catherine, one of the largest Russian ships of 
war, could not be seen, as the shores are so high above the 
pendant.” From Sevastopol an expedition to the interior 
was described, and the astonishment of the Cossacks at the 
side saddle with which Lady Craven was provided, is 
quaintly described, when placing it on the back of one of 
their horses provided for her use, she canters gaily away 
to visit Bayda. It was upon this occasion that the 
Albanian Colonel appeared before her in marvellous 
costume, resembling an old Roman warrior, glittering 
gold armour and helmet completing his striking appear- 
ance. Pressed to partake of his hospitality at the military 
station of Balaklava, Lady Craven accepts the invitation, 
and says, “‘ We turned to the left and saw the Harbour of 
Balaklava !” 

No doubt she drew rein and gazed with astonishment 
at the sight of the land-locked harbour, as it lay beneath 
her feet. Had she been gifted with prophetic sight when 
crossing the plain what a scene would appear to be enacted 
on that lovely spot just sixty-eight years after, on a like 
fine October day (1854). Just where she leisurely rode 
along, enjoying the beauty of the view, would stand the 
rival hosts of Russia and England. Across that plain 
would ride the flower of English cavalry, in the gallant 
charge of the immortalised “Six Hundred ;” and in that 
gallant charge would ride the great-nephew of the very 
woman now standing there in ignorance that ere the cycle 
of a century had been accomplished, the plains of Balaklava 
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would be historic ground, and its name proudly added to 
the roll of glorious British victories; or that on the 
battle-fields of the Crimea another gallant soldier, equally 
related to her, would share the hardships and the triumphs 
of that campaign.* 

Sailing in the Russian vessel across the Black Sea, 
Lady Craven visited Constantinople, describing her 
appearance on landing, dressed in a riding habit, and 
with a box in one hand and an umbrella in the other! 
After some time at Constantinople, Lady Craven and her 
suite started for Varna, in two Greek boats, carrying the 
luxury of a German carriage with a bed, in which she 
travelled back to Europe, visiting Silistria, and mentioning 
the extreme beauty of the Princess of Wallachia and her 
being “something like the Duchess of Gordon, only her 
features and countenance had more softness, and her skin 
and hair were fairer.” 

After these extended travels, a short visit to England 
was the prelude to her accepting the cordial invitation to 
reside at Anspach, a short visit there having apparently 
been a great success, for she writes, “ I am now embarking 
for England, and carry with me the proud satisfaction of 
having pleased the Margravine, whose courtiers assured me 
I was the only person they ever saw her like, and I promised 
her to return.” 

Lady Craven’ having thus travelled in a most inde- 
pendent manner, and scandalised many by her disregard 
of les convenances de société, brought upon herself unplea- 
sant censure. The conduct of her husband had embittered 
her life, and having been deprived of any intercourse with 
her two daughters, she seems to have cared little for any- 
thing save amusing herself in her own way. Scandal 
was rife as to the great intimacy which existed between 
her and the Margrave of Anspach, at whose Court she 
resided some years during the life of the Margravine, who 


* Fitzhardinge Maxse, A.D.C. to the Earl of Cardigan, was grandson 
to the Earl of Berkeley, Lady Craven’s brother, and Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley, an officer in the Guards, grandson of her younger brother, 
Sir George Berkeley. 
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treated her with great affection, and eventually, when the 
Margravine died, and herself a widow, she married the 
Margrave at Lisbon, 1791, and returning with him to her 
native land, Benham House, in Berkshire, was purchased 
from the Craven family, and she once more resided in the 
house where her early married life had been spent. 

When in England, the Margravine was much disap- 
pointed that her claim to be received as a princess of the 
German Empire was refused at the Court of St. James’, and 
she declined to appear as only a peeress of England. Some 
curious correspondence on the knotty point still exists, and 
the eccentricities of character now displayed by the Mar- 
gravine rendered her very unpopular, though she has been 
careful to state in her Memoirs that she received a diploma 
from the Emperor Francis, creating her Princess Berkeley, 
and that it was registered at the Heralds’ Office in exonera- 
tion of her thus frequently signing her name. 

In addition to Benhan, the Margrave also purchased a 
fine old mansion at Hammersmith—Brandenburgh House— 
afterwards the residence of Queen Caroline, and therefore 
well known by description to most readers of the history 
of her life. Until the death of the Margrave, they lived in 
England, after which his widow settled at Naples and built 
a villa on the ground given her by the King of Naples, 
where she died in 1828, leaving many proofs of the talents 
she possessed, and bequeathing to posterity a volume of 
letters from foreign lands, as well as a history of all the 
family quarrels and the affronts and injuries she resented, 
specially calling attention to the refusal of her claims to 
that rank which she believed was her due, and amusing her 
correspondents by the persistency with which she continued 
to sign herself Princess Berkeley. 











PRINCESS FEDOR’S PLEDGE. 
A Mystery of Certain Gems. 


Br G MANVILLE FENN. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HOURS OF AGONY. 


A TERRIBLE sense of oppression ; my head throbbing as 
if from the weight of that oppression—a trouble that I 
ought to have known, but could not master. All I could 
comprehend was that something was wrong. 

For a long while I could not make out where I was. Then 
I found that my forehead was bleeding. 

This I mechanically stopped by tying my handkerchief 
round my head before lying down and falling into a stupor 
more than sleep. 

When I came to again, I knew that I was in the pitchy 
darkness, but that was all. My head was less painful, but 
the dull sense of trouble was greater, and it vexed me 
because I could not make out what it was. 

It did not seem to signify that I was in some dark 
place ; that caused me no uneasiness. It was that vague, 
impending trouble which I could not comprehend. 

At last my head seemed to clear as if a cloud had slowly 
passed from my understanding, and I rose to begin feeling 
about, under the impression that I must be in my bed- 
room, that I was dressed, and I stood there as if stunned 
once more. Then I stretched out my hands to touch cold, 
painted steel doors and drawers, and like a flash I knew 
that I was in the safe. 

The confusion of my intellect came on again, as if the 
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cloud had drifted back, and I leaned against the wall for a 
while, the cold side of the place feeling refreshing, and by 
degrees, as I was able to think and reason, I recollected all, 
and started toward the door with a cry of rage. 

“The villain!” I raved, and then as I struck my 
hands upon the entrance I felt sick at heart, sick of brain ; 
for the horror of my position seemed greater than I could 
bear. 

Imprisoned in that steel tomb to expire shortly of 
suffocation ? 

Oh, no! When I designed the second safe, one of my 
improvements on the first was a plan to guard against such 
a contingency. I was so nearly shut up on one occasion 
in the smaller safe, that I contrived that such a misfortune 
should be provided for, and I had had holes made which 
gave a supply of air, and an exit for that exhausted, and 
also a means by which I could unclose the door. 

This was my secret. Another, if he were shut in, might 
be one it were well to keep a prisoner; but for myself I 
had but to turn a handle in one particular place on the 
inner side of the door and the bolts would shoot back. 

That was not my great trouble—one so terrible, that far 
from being eager to extricate myself from my prison, I 
dreaded to go out and face the horrible truth that I was 
plundered and disgraced. 

For there it all was thundering down, as it were, upon 
my brain; that I should step out into my room to find that 
the Princess Fédor’s jewels were gone, and that the woman 
I had worshipped was the partner of the villain’s flight. 

“Poor thing! she was only weak,” I said, half-aloud. 
In her agony and sorrow, full of repentance, she kissed me 
by way of farewell to-night, and I was mad enough, in my 

jealous rage, to let her go, when a few words would have 
won her back and have saved me from this other horror. 

Coming at four to-morrow for the gems ! 

I shrank, in my weakness, from learning the truth, 
but at last I turned the bolt, and stepped out into the 
darkness, for the gas had been turned down. 

Thad no need of a light, though, to find the table, and 
run my hand over it in search of the bag. 
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As I expected, my hand rustled amongst the papers, 
The bag was gone. 

It was some time before I could act further, and then, 
trembling in every limb, I took a match from the stand 
upon the mantelpiece, and was in the act of striking it, 
when the clock began to chime and I counted. 

It chimed the four quarters, and I waited to hear it 
strike twelve. 

To my astonishment it stopped at the fourth beat. 

For a few minutes I could do no more. Then, striking 
a match, I held it to the clock face, and the bell had told 
truly. 

I must have suffered four hours of confusion and agony 
within that safe. 

I relit the gas, and in a dull, despairing way looked 
round. 

It was too true—the case was gone. 

I mechanically closed the great safe, and then turned to 
the other, but it was shut, and I slowly crossed the room, 
feeling that I had suddenly become very old. 

The door was unfastened, and I passed into the hall 
and went slowly upstairs to the bedroom, all in a dull, 
heavy way, as if there was no great trouble now. That 
had come with a terrible crash—the thunder after the 
lightning stroke. I was ruined and disgraced, but I 
had certuin duties to perform first, and these I set myself 
to do. 

All seemed quite still and peaceful in the house as I went 
up. The drawing-room door was ajar, and I felt for a 
moment disposed to enter and stand for a few moments in 
her boudoir, but I shook my head sadly, and went on up to 
the next floor. 

The bedroom door yielded to my touch and I went 
slowly in. 

The gas was burning dimly with a faint blue light; 
but it was enough to show me that the bed had not been 
pressed, and I sighed as I bent down and kissed the pillow 
where her head should have lain, and then went softly down 
again to my room, where I took out the brandy decanter, 
and drank a little to keep off the faintness I felt. 
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This done, I sat down, took paper, and remained thinking 
for a few moments. 

Should I give notice to the police ? 

It would be to hunt down and disgrace her as well as 
that devil, and she might be forced to share his punish- 
ment. 

I could not do that. 

I bent down and wrote a short respectful letter to the 
Princess, telling her of my loss, and giving her the name of 
my solicitors, ending by telling her that I had made all the 
expiation I could, and that she would learn my fidelity 
when she had read this letter. 

I secured and directed that, and, as in the case of that 
which followed, I seemed to find a kind of pleasure in being 
extremely exact, even to putting on the stamps. 

My second letter was to my solicitor, in whose hands I 
placed my affairs with strict injunctions that everything I 
possessed in the safes, in Bank stock, even to my furniture, 
was to be sold, and the proceeds handed over to the Princess 
as some compensation for her loss, save and excepting two 
hundred and fifty pounds to each of my servants for their 
patience and care. 

“Hah!” I said, softly, and with a feeling of pleasant 
relief, ‘‘ that is done.” 

I then wrote very briefly to my principal servant, request- 
ing her to send for my solicitor the moment she found the 
note; and once more I sighed. 

“It is time I had rest, ”’I said, sadly ; and I knelt down, 
asking forgiveness for her and for myself before I rose once 
more ; and, calmer and more steady now, I crossed to the 
window with a feeling of curiosity. 

The heavy curtain was tossed on one side as a man would 
throw it who stepped out quickly, while on the floor was 
something white—a half burned-out cigarette, such as I 
had often seen Charles Burke smoke—and close by it, as if 
it had been dashed there suddenly, a heavy-looking life- 
preserver, with twisted whalebone handle and catgut 
netted thickly over the leaden knob at the end. 

I turned to the table, and sat down as calmly as if 
I were about to go to bed, and with the restful sensa- 
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tion increasing, I opened the drawer, and took out the 
revolver. 

It was loaded now I knew, and turning my chair from 
the table, I looked about the room, and then at the hearth. 
rug, measuring it with my eyes, as if calculating how and 
where I should fall. 

The pistol would explode loudly, I knew ; but the sound 
would not be heard outside the room, and it all seemed 
to be very simple, when I recalled the fact that I had not 
laid my keys with the letters. 

This oversight I soon repaired ; and, taking up the pistol 
again, I went down on my knees beside the hearthrug, so 
that I might glide down lightly. 

** Fit position for a man who is about to appear before 
his Maker,” I said softly ; and then, raising the pistol to my 
temple, there was a sharp report, just as my wrist was 
clutched, and the hand and pistol jerked aside. 

“ John !” 

I opened my eyes to gaze calmly at the wild horror- 
stricken face that was gazing down into mine, and I felt no 
surprise—my brain seemed stunned—and yet, to a certain 
extent, I was sensible. 

** John !” was repeated hoarsely. “ Are you mad? What 
were you going to do ?” 

‘* What many a better man who married a harlot has 
done before.” 

“ Oh {?? ; . ¢ 

It was a long, hoarse cry of agony, shame and indigna- 
tion mingled, and it thrilled me through and through. It 
seemed to set every nerve tingling, and to awaken my 
chilled brain into action, as now, in wonder and surprise, J 
exclaimed— 

‘Helen! You here ?” 

“Here?” she cried passionately; “where should I be 
but here, to save my husband from this sin ?” 

‘‘ But—but” I faltered, as she wrenched the pistol from 
my hand, “ but I thought 5 

“That shameful horror,” she cried, transformed from 
the gentle, patient girl into the agonised, indignant woman, 
before whom I quailed; “your lipp—my husband’s lips— 
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dared to upbraid me with that!’ she cried. Then with a 
saddened and wondrous softening of her tone, ‘‘ and you— 
you of all men believed this of me, and were about to die !” 

For a few minutes I could not answer. Then in a hoarse 
voice that was almost a whisper— 

“Yes, I believed it, and that you had fled with him to- 
night—the villain who has robbed me of the treasure trusted 
to my charge.” 

“ John, is this true ?”’ 

“ Yes, and in my despair 

“You were about to—-oh, husband, husband, I have 
never had a theught that was not yours. Take me to 
your heart. Look within my eyes, John, dearest. It is not 
true—it is not true.” 

I clasped her, trembling, to my heart, for it was as if a 
great joy had flashed into my brain. 

“T came down twice to you, but you were not here, 
John,” she sobbed as she clung to me, “and I thought 
you had gone out. I went and sat in the drawing-room to 
wait until you came home. I thought I should hear you 
come back, and wanted to beg of you to love and trust me 
once again.” 

“ Forgive me!” I groaned, for the scales had fallen from 
my eyes, and in my agony I sank at her feet, and clasped 
her hands. 

She dragged me to her breast, and for a long time there 
was silence in that room. 

Poor girl, she was the first to break it as she drew back 
from me, and laid her hand upon my brow. 

“ Are you much hurt?” she said, tenderly. 

“Not seriously,” I said. “It was when he struck me 
down.” 

“ What?” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
SARAH IS UNEASY. 


THERE was a wild look of horror in her eyes as she laid 
her hands upon my shoulders. 

“ What?” she repeated. ‘ When he struck you down. 
Who?” 

* Charles Burke.” 

“Oh!” 

“He has taken all and escaped,” I said, “ but I can 
bear anything now.” 

“TI do not quite understand,” she said excitedly. “You 
said something before about = 

“JT said that Charles Burke had robbed me of the 
Princess Fédor’s gems. That is the truth. I thought he 
had robbed me of what was far greater. That was false. 
It was in that belief, Helen, I was about to die when He 
sent His angel and stayed my hand.” 

‘Tt is too horrible!’’ she cried. The miserable, wretched 
boy. John, I have stood between you a dozen times to try 
and save him from the anger he deserved. He is almost 
my brother, and I would have done anything to save him 
from disgrace. But tell me—quick—once again.” | 

I told her, and I saw her eyes flash with anger as she 
threw her arms around me, and laid her cheek against my 
injured head. 

“The villain!” I heard her whisper ; and as I held her 
clasped tightly in my arms, the loss of the jewels seemed to 
have shrunk into nothingness. 

“ John,” she said at last, “ you have always treated me 
as if I were a girl. Let me be to you now the loving 
counsellor and wife.” 

“Stop!” I said softly, “do you forgive me?” 

“Do I forgive?” she whispered; “ but this is no 
time for words. You must act. This robbery—this 
loss—will be horrible.” 
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“Tt is disgrace and ruin to me,” I said calmly. 

“To us,” she said quickly. ‘ But tell me are you 
sure?” 

“Sure! The jewels are gone.” 

“That it was Charles Burke. Did you see him?” 

“No,” I said. “It was the act of a moment. He 
struck me from behind and the door was dashed to.” 

“T pray Heaven that you may be mistaken here as 
well,” she said. ‘* Now you must be up and act.” 

“ Act?” 

“Yes ! Whether it was Charles Burke or some other 
man I say you must act. The villain who could do this 
deed is no longer relative of mine. Hist!” 

She held up her hand, for she had heard the sound I 
noted as well. A step on the stairs, a faint low step on the 
old oak, which creaked. 

I caught up the pistol and stood there ready, for it 
struck me that there might be danger yet to meet. 

There were a few moments of painful suspense, 
and then we saw the flash of a light. The next mo. 
ment, the grim face of our old servant appeared at the 
door. 

“ What is the matter? ”’ she said, quickly. ‘“ Ah! the 
master hurt ? ” 

“Yes, there has been an attack and robbery,” said 
Helen, quickly, as she gave the woman a searching look . 

“‘T knew it,” cried Sarah, harshly. “‘ I couldn’t sleep for 
thinking of it, and at last, sir, came down to see whether 
anything was wrong.” 

* You knew it ? ” I exclaimed. 

** Yes, sir.” 

“ Did—did you let Mr. Burke out ?” I said. 

“No, sir; he let himself out. I heard him bang the 
door.” 

“To deceive us,” I said to myself; “and then hid in 
my room.” 

*“*T knew it as well as could be,” said the woman 
again. 

“ You are keeping something back,” cried my wife 
quickly. 
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“No, ’m, only what the policeman said.” 

‘*The policeman?” I cried. “ What do you mean?” 

“Two of them came about ten o’clock, sir, and when J 
answered the door they said that they had seen a suspicious. 
looking man hanging about the place, and that they half 
thought he used a skeleton key.” 

** Go on.” 

*‘T asked them in, and I was going to fetch you, but 
they said it would be better not; that they might have 
been mistaken, and then I thought it was all a trick to 
get beer, for one of them had evidently been drinking, 
for he caught me round the waist and tried to kiss me. 
I had quite a struggle with him.” 

“Where was I?” 

“Upstairs, sir, in the drawing-room; and when I got 
away the other man had gone.” 

“Did this take place in the hall?” said Helen, 
quickly. 

“Yes, ma’am; he pushed me right in, past the big 
curtain there, and I didn’t like to call out, it seemed so 
much like a girl. But it was true, ’m, they must have seen 
some one after all. Shall I get something for master’s 
head ? ” 

“No,” said my wife, firmly. ‘I will see to that.” 

She motioned towards the door, and the woman left the 
room, looking very much excited and strange. 

‘* What shall you do first ?” said Helen. 

** Give notice to the police at once.” 

“Stop,” she said thoughtfully, 

€ Why ? 3) 

“ Send round to my cousin’s lodgings first, and ask him 
to come here. He may be innocent after all.” 

“That means hours of delay,” I said. 

“No. It is getting late, and by the time a messenger 
can reach him in a cab, it will not be much too soon.” 

I still hesitated. 

‘It is due in justice to him. It should be done before 
notice is given to the police.” 

“ And if he proves to be guilty ?” 

“Treat him as he deserves.” 
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“J will do as you suggest,” I said; and summoning 
Sarah, she was bidden to prepare herself, take a cab, and 
go to Charles Burke’s apartments in Canonbury, and bring 
him back. 


CHAPTER X. 
AT FAULT. 


THOsE were anxious hours before the women returned. 
I was by turns in despair and joyous, with a kind of elation 
that was new to me. It was asense of happiness greater 
than taat which I felt when I first called Helen wife; and 
I could gladly have cast every other thought away, as I 
dwelt upon the reality of this suffering woman’s love, had 
I not been face to face with the difficulty of encountering 
the Princess. 

For it was now morning, and at four o’clock she would 
be there to demand her property. 

I thought it better to leave everything in my room 
untouched, so that when the police were summoned they 
might see and judge for themselves; and then, after 
bathing my cuts and removing other traces of my injuries, 
I waited. 

Sarah had been absent three hours, and as I had sat dis- 
cussing the possibility of Charles Burke being innocent I 
had to try and form fresh theories as to the probable 
thief. 

We both agreed that it was not likely to be any 
ordinary burglar, and the only probable solution of the 
mystery seemed to be that one of the people who had 
tracked the Princess had made himself acquainted with 
the repository of the jewels, and seized the opportunity of 
obtaining them. 

“You say that the Russian count warned you,’ 
Helen, thoughtfully. 

“Yes; he told me that the people who followed them 
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would have the gems if possible, but I did not place much 
faith in his words.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because this is England, and he is a man accustomed 
to the loose, badly-managed police regulations of foreign 
lands.” 

“ But it seems as if he was right,” said Helen with 
a sigh. 

“Unless another theory I have should prove correct, 
and she be the guilty party.” 

“She? who?” 

** Sarah ! ” 

“ Sarah ? Oh, absurd !” 

“TI don’t know,” I said. “I hope it is another of my 
baseless suspicions, but I have my fears. She has been 
strange lately and she docs not come back.” 

As I spoke a cab stopped at the door, and Sarah dis- 
missed the man and hurried up the steps. 

Helen gave me a smile, one, however, which faded from 
her lips as the woman was admitted, and said shortly : 

“Went out yesterday at three o’clock, sir. Got a 
black bag with him, and said he might not be at home for 
days.” 

We exchanged glances, and I bade Sarah leave the 
room. 

“You see that poor woman is innocent,” said my wife. 

“It is not proven yet,” I replied. 

“Oh, John!” 

“‘ She may have been mixed up with the business, and I 
am bound to doubt everyone now.” 

“ What will you do next ?” 

“T must now bring in the police.” 

Helen drew a long, catching breath, and the look of 
pain in her countenance was intensified, but she bowed her 
head. 

I rose, and took her hand. 

“T cannot help it,” I said. “If we can discover him 
before the jewels are sold, it may save us from utter ruin.” 

She smiled in my face, with a bright look of happiness in 
her eyes. 
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“TJ cannot help feeling pain that one who is so near 
should have proved unworthy. But I do not ask you to 
stop. You must do something at once.” 

In a couple of hours I had a gentleman with me—a Mr. 
Nesbit. He was an ex-solicitor who, unfortunate in his 
profession, had taken up criminal cases from the police 
point of view, his former training as an Old Bailey lawyer 
proving of great value. I had employed him before in cases 
where I had been tricked by swindlers, and once over a case 
of robbery, where a bag of jewellery was stolen from my 
side in a railway carriage. In each case he had been 
successful. 

He listened in silence, sitting back in his chair, and 
apparently lost in contemplation of his nails. 

“ Done, Mr. Rorke ?” he said at last. 

“ Yes; I can tell you nothing more.” 

“Nothing else stolen ?”’ he said, with a glance at the 
two doors leading to the safes. 

“No; nothing that I am aware of. Never mind if 
there is; I must have that case of jewels back.” 

“ Large case covered with Russia leather, stamped with 
coronet. They’d destroy that at once, and the small cases, 
too.” 

“ They ?? 

“ Well, we'll call it they. Mr. Charles Burke, eh? I 
should like a description of that gentleman.” 

Helen got up and left the room, as if in pain, and 
I saw my visitor raise his brows slightly, but he went on 
writing, as I began to describe my wife’s cousin. But 
Mr. Nesbit had not written many words when my wife 
returned, and placed her cousin’s photograph in his 
hands. 

“Hah! yes,” he said. “That’s better. Humph! Seems 
the sort of gentleman to steal young ladies’ hearts more 
than their jewels. Address, you say? Yes—thanks! 
Now I should like to see that servant of yours. Rather a 
cock-and-bull story about the policemen ?” 

I rang, Sarah entered, and Mr. Nesbit proceeded to 
question her. 

She repeated her account about the policemen; and 
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then, as my visitor asked her a few more questions, she 
seemed to say, silently : 

“So, you doubt me, do you? Very well.” 

“ Rather an impracticable witness, Mr. Rorke,” said 
Nesbit, smiling, as soon as Sarah had left the room. 

“ And you think ? ™ 

“ Nothing at present, sir. I should say the woman was 
honesty itself, if it were not for that lame tale about the 
two policemen. It does not seem to me to hold water at 
all. Ill be off now, and communicate as soon as I haye 
anything to tell.” 

“But I am in terrible agony,” I said, imploringly, 
“Tt is now eleven, and the Princess will be here for her 
gems at four.” 

‘Well, sir, to be plain, she certainly will not get them.” 

He bowed to my wife, and then went out, looking very 
thoughtful, but I followed him to the door. 

“ What are you going to do first ?” I said, excitedly. 

He took hold of one of the buttons of my coat. 

“T am going to ask you to have the same confidence 
in me that you had before, Mr. Rorke,” he replied ; and 
with another short nod, he passed down the long, dull 
street. 

Can you realise my position during the next few hours? 
In the first great joy of my discovery I had been ready to 
treat the loss of the jewels as a secondary matter; but, as 
the hour of the Princess’s appointment grew nearer, I 
suffered mental torture that was terrible. 

A dozen times over, I was on the point of seeking her 
at her hotel, but I had not the courage. I was too glad to 
have if only an hour’s reprieve, as I told myself, to grow 
more collected and firm. 

But I did not grow collected and firm. I became more 
nervous and excited. I had not eaten since the previous 
day, and could touch nothing now. Moreover the injury to 
my head seemed to produce curious feverish sensations, that 
unnerved me more and more. 

Three o’clock, and I started at every sound. 

Helen sat by me holding my hand, and tried to whisper 
hope and comfort. 
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“Mr. Nesbit may be able to trace the jewels,” she said ; 
put I only gave her a despairing look. 

“She will be here soon,” I said, hoarsely. ‘‘ Good 
heavens ! It is enough to drive one mad.” 

“Tet me see her. You are too ill. It is a genuine excuse.” 

I laughed as I mentally saw that tall, keen, excitable 
Russian woman—one who had dared to set her Government 
at defiance—listening to my gentle little wife, as she re- 
lated the loss of her costly suites. 

“T should not be afraid to face her,” said my wife, 
calmly. 

“No, you would not, I know,” I said excitedly; “ but 
I cannot shelter myself behind you.” 

Half-past three chimed, and my agony was unbearable. 

Then the time that generally lagged seemed to make a 
sudden leap, and the chimes began to ring out musically, 
the first, then all the quarters, and as the deep loud bell gave 
forth the hour, there was a thunderous knock at the door. 

I started from my seat as if a blow had fallen upon me, 
but I sank back with enforced calm. 

‘* She is punctual!” Iexclaimed. ‘ Now go, and let me 
get it over. I wonder,” I said, with an attempt at a smile, 
“ whether a man feels worse who is going to be hanged.” 

Helen gave me an encouraging look, and pressed my 
hand. 

“No!” she said. ‘ My place is at your side.” 

I did not know whether to be grateful or pained—for 
her sake ; but I had no time for thought. Sarah entered, 
but Idid not see her; my eyes were directed toward the 
hall, for I was strung up to meet the Princess. 

“A letter, ’m. Commissionaire brought it,” said the 
woman, and I snatched it from her hand. 

It was from Mr. Nesbit—a few lines to say he had 
nothing to communicate yet, but he was hard at work. 
Notice was being given to all pawnbrokers and diamond 
dealers to be on the qui vive, and the ports were being 
watched. 

“A few minutes’ reprieve, ” said my wife cheerfully, 
“ Come dearest—be firm.” 

There was another knock, and this time I believe I was 
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more firm, but only to fall a-trembling as I found for the 
second time that I had strung myself up in vain. 

It was not the Princess, but a letter from her in French, 
begging me to excuse her that day, for she was suffering 
from a terrible affliction, and too broken-hearted to come. 

She would be with me to take the jewels at four to- 
morrow. 

I fainted away. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE THIEF AND HIS BOOTY. 


CowarbLy in a man? 

Well, in defence, I say that I was not my own maker. 
My works had been overwound and they broke down. 

I was delirious all that night, and the doctor, who came 
three times, left orders with my wife that I was to have per- 
fect mental rest ; every business care was to be kept from 
me, and I was to remain in bed or he would not be answer- 
able for the consequences, 

Upon the strength of this, and the excellent excuse it 
afforded me for not meeting the Princess, I got up and 
went downstairs, in spite of all opposition, to await the 
hour of the appointment. 

It was another time of agony, but not so keen as before. 
I was beginning to be buoyed up by hope. Still I could 
not keep off a terrible fit of trembling, which lasted till the 
clocks began to chime, and then I suddenly grew firm. 

And then reprieve in the form of a letter, begging 
forgiveness, for that the Princess was too ill to come. Her 
jewels, she said, were safe with me, and as soon as 
she had recovered a little from her terrible affliction she 
would come on—say, at four the next day. 

“‘T feel like an impostor, Helen,” I said, as I handed 
her the letter. ‘‘ Her jewels safe with me! I must write 
and tell her they are stolen.” 
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« When she is already suffering, and at any time you 
may have good news? No: wait.” 

I followed her advice, and that evening Mr. Nesbit 
came. 

“ Good news ? ” I said. 

“No, sir, none. So far I have not even traced Mr. 
Burke. I don’t think any of the gems have been sold in 
England. If the thief has got out of the country, I’m 
afraid it is a hopeless case.” 

“Then you give up?” I cried bitterly. 

“Not likely, Mr. Rorke,” he said, with a _ smile. 
“ Darkest hour before the dawn.” 

“ Shall I apply to Scotland Yard ?” 

“Tf you like, my dear sir. I will work loyally, too; 
but if it were my case I should trust to quiet, secret search. 
I think I shall find your man.” 

“Then in heaven’s name find him, sir,” I said ; and he 
left the house. 

A week followed of such nervous excitement that I 
wonder I kept about. But I did, in spite of the doctor’s 
forebodings, and every afternoon I sat waiting for that 
woman to come, only to receive a highly-scented message, 
and to be told to wait another day. 

Mr. Nesbit waited upon me regularly to be bullied and 
pestered with questions. I insulted the poor fellow again 
and again, but he was perfectly quiet and imperturbable, 
and always stared hard at Sarah when she was not looking, 
and muttered something about “police,” and “ cock-and- 
bull.” 

The respite from day to day, in spite of the terrible 
anxiety, gave me time to recover somewhat from the 
injury I had received, and as the painful throbbings of my 
head passed off, I became more myself, and one afternoon, 
a fortnight after the loss, the customary message from 
the Princess arrived, saying that she was still too ill to ven- 
ture out, but that the next day she would come without fail, 
her intention being to cross over to Paris by the night 
mail, 

“A foolish thing to write,” I said to myself, sadly. 

If she had been going with the case, and some interested 
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person had become aware of the contents of this letter, what 
a risk to have run.” 

“It is time to act now,” I said, sadly. 

«What do you propose to do? ” asked Helen. 

“Firstly, I am going to ask you if you will be content 
as & poor man’s wife.” 

A bright look of trust and happiness was the reply. 

“Secondly, Iam going to make a list and appraisement 
of every valuable I possess, and offer it to the Princess as 
some solatium for her loss. I can do no more. Fortunately, 
she does not know the value of some of the stones, and 
seeing my honest desire to make reparation, she may be 
content.” 

That night, about nine, Mr. Nisbet was shown into 
the drawing-room, but I could see at a glance that he had 
no news, 

“No, my dear sir, nothing. The jewels seem to have 
disappeared with Mr. Charles Burke. I’m afraid it will 
resolve itself into his being the culprit, and that we shall 
find he has slipped off to some out-of-the-way port. Our 
only hope is that he will be betrayed into some extravagance, 
and then we shall hear of him. Men whoare guilty of such 
crimes as this, are rarely able to contain themselves 
afterwards.” 

“ Well, Sarah,” I said, for she entered the room to give 
me a meaning look. 

“You are wanted, sir,” she said. 

I felt as if some one had taken me by the throat, and 
signed to Helen to stay. 

“She has come at last,” I said, smiling. ‘‘ No, my 
dear, not with Mr. Nisbet. I will face her like a man.” 

I went down into the hall, expecting to find the 
Princess in my room; but to my astonishment, a figure 
rose quickly from one of the hall chairs. 

‘Charles Burke !” I said. 

‘‘Hush, old fellow!” he whispered; “ don’t make a 
row, and don’t tell Helen I’ve been. I don’t want her to 
know what a blackguard I’ve become.” 

“Then you confess it ?” I cried. 

“Confess it? Yes,” he said, with a bitter laugh. 
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«“There’s not much need, though. Look here, John 
Rorke, you were always a good fellow, and in my heart I 
thank God that you are Helen’s husband, and not I.” 

“ What do you mean? ” I panted. 

“What I say, old fellow. I’ve been off on the loose 
again, and now I’ve come back mad with myself. I must not 
stop here or I shall always be going wrong. I must get 
out of the country away from all these cursed temptations, 
which I am too weak to avoid, and make a fresh start in a 
new land. I may mend there.” 

“Charles Burke—— ” 

“Stop! hear me out,” he said earnestly. “I want to 
do something to make Helen think of me with respect. 
Now you said you would give me five hundred pounds to 
make a start in a new land.” 

“T did,” I said bitterly ; “‘ but you should have taken 
it then.” 

“No. I should only have degraded myself more and 
more. I won’t take your money. But if you are the man 
I think, you will do this for me—pay my fare, steerage, in 
some sailing vessel going out to New Zealand, and I will 
start again there.” 

“On what capital ?” 

“None,” he said fiercely. ‘‘ Will you do this ?” 

“Yes!” 

Before I could speak again, he said, hastily, “I will 
write the name of the ship. Send the money to the 
owners, and—God bless her! bid Helen good-bye for me. 
I will not see her again.” 

I was alone in the hall the next minute, and I went 
upstairs in a dreamy way. 

“‘ Nesbit,” I said, ‘‘ Charles Burke is innocent.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Helen, with a look of thankfulness, 

“How do you know, sir?” 

* He has been here.” 

“ And you have let him go? ” 

“Of course; I answer for it, he is an innocent man.” 


My hand was pressed warmly just then, and I found 
flelen had come to my side. 


“All right, Mr. Rorke,” said Nesbit; “if you are 
satisfied that is enough.” 
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“‘T am satisfied,” I said. ‘‘ Now come down to my 
room, and help me. I want to make out a list and you can 
play clerk.” 

“ Only too proud of your confidence, Mr. Rorke,” he said, 

*‘ Shall I come?” whispered Helen. 

“No,” Ireplied in the same low tone; stay and dry 
thoseeyes. Thank God! Charles Burke is not the scoundrel 
I thought.” 

She pressed my hand again, and Nesbit accompanied 
me to my room, where for the next hour we were engaged 
in writing and appraising till the contents of the big safe 
were finished. 

“ Now for the other,” I said; and then I stopped short. 

* What’s the matter ?” 

“Twas only wondering whether my visitor cleared this 
safe when he took the box. I have not opened it since 
that night.” 

“Let’s hope not,” said Nesbit, as I recovered myself, 
and inserted the key, opened the outer oak to its full 
extent, and then unlocked the steel door, the bolts gliding 
back, and at a touch the great mass swung to me, but only 
for me to dash it to again, and stagger back speechless, for 
my weakness seemed to have returned. 

‘Good heavens! what’s the matter, sir ?” said Nesbit, 
and he tore at the bell. 

Before I could answer, Helen and the servant were in 
the room, and the former flew to my side. 

*‘ Nothing much,” I said, with a ghastly look. ‘‘ Wine, 
brandy !” 

She fled to fetch it, and after I had partaken of a glass, 
I felt myself again. 

‘* Better now,” I said. ‘A little weak still from my 
hurt.” 

“ Don’t do any more to-night,” whispered Helen. 

“T must, dearest ; I must,” I whispered back. “ Not 
much. I shall be all right now.” 

I spoke so confidently that she was reassured, and I led 
her to the door. 

“ One moment, darling,” I whispered. ‘ Do you recollect 
how you came into this room first on that dreadful night ?” 
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“Yes,” she said; ‘‘and you were not here, and I was 
startled, for the left-hand safe door was ajar.” 

“Yes ?” I said, excitedly. 

“T wondered that you should have left it so, seeing how 
particular you are.” 

“Yes ?” 

“‘ Well, dear, I pushed it close, and it snapped, and then 
I shut the oak door over it.” 

“Yes; that will do,” I said. ‘Go now.” 

She looked at me wonderingly, but left the room, 
without a word, and as soon as I had bolted the door and 
drawn the porticre I turned to Nesbit. 

“Turn the key, and open that door,” I said, excitedly. 

He obeyed, and as he did so, he uttered an exclamation 
of astonishment. 

“Then, she was right about the police,” he cried. 
How horrible. But hurrah! Mr. Rorke! The bag—the 
bag !” 

He had stepped inside, and drawn back directly, with 
the Russia travelling case in his hand, locked and buckled 
as I had left it that night, and placed it before me on the 
table. 

“ But—but this man!” I gasped, shuddering. 

“ Your servant was right, sir,” he said, as he bent over 
a crouched-up figure on the floor. One of those police- 
men took her attention, while the other stepped in here and 
hid behind the curtain, I suppose. But how did he get in 
here ?” 

“He must have heard someone coming into the room,” 
I faltered, “taken refuge in here with his plunder, and the 
door shuts with a spring.” 

To my horror, Nesbit began to whistle softly a familiar 
melody about an old oak chest. Then, ceasing suddenly 
he seemed to make up his mind for an effort, and, 
stooping down, he drew out the body of the unfortunate 
wretch who had been suffocated in the deadly tomb-like 
place. 

“Why, look here, sir!” cried Nesbit. “ It’s a sham. 
This isa make up. False beard and wig, and policeman’s 
helmet and great coat.” 
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“Good God !” I exclaimed, as I recognised the features, 
for he had drawn the disguise away. 

At that moment there was the faintly-heard sound of 
wheels, a carriage stopped, and there was a tremendons 
knock at the door. 

Directly after there were voices sounding muffled in the 
hall. These grew more excited, and then came a loud 
knocking at the door. 

** Hist! Quick, man!” said Nesbit. 

I understood his action, and helped him to draw the 
table before the corpse, after which he signed to me to go 
to the door. 

I did not draw the portiére, but passed behind it, 
unbolted the door, and stood in the opening. 

** Ah, you are there!” cried the Princess, for it was she, 
and she spoke excitedly in French. ‘“ They wanted me to 
go upstairs, but I said it was in here. Quick, my jewels! 
I want to leave this cursed land !” 

“Yes. I will bring them to you, madame,” I said, 
“ Go up stairs to the drawing-room with my wife.” 

“No, no. Itis a trap—a trick. I will not go. They 
are in here. Sacré! Iwill have my jewels. Let me pass.” 

She thrust me back, and ran into the room, but as soon 
as she saw the case upon the table she seemed disposed to 
change her tone, but grew suspicious again. 

“« Why are they on the table?” shecried. ‘Whois he?” 

“The jewels have just been removed from the safe,” 
I said, excitedly; and as she seized the bag, I stepped 
forward to keep her from seeing beyond. 

I was too late. She had caught a glimpse of a white 
hand. 

She paused for a moment and then sprang forward, and 
fell upon her knees with a loud cry, the bag dropping from 
her hand ‘upon the floor. 

‘Paul, mon cher! mon cher!” she wailed. ‘“ Ah, 
misérables ! You have murdered him!” she shrieked, as 
she sprang to her feet, and the next moment a tiny revolver 
was in her hand. 

Nesbit sprang forward to disarm her, but she replaced 
the pistol in her dress. 
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“No,” she said, softly, ‘you would not do that. He 
has been dead—long ?” 

“A fortnight, madame,” said Nisbet, in excellent 
French. 

“Ah!” 
fe" « We have just found him here in this safe—in disguise. 
It was an attempt to steal your gems.” 

The Princess stood as if unable to grasp it all for the 
moment. Then stepping forward, she placed her foot upon 
the breast of the corpse, and bent down to gaze fiercely at 
the blackened features. 

“Pah!” she ejaculated, as she spurned the body from 
her; “and I have heaped favours upon, and loved this 
man!” 

Her eyes lighted upon Helen, and her dress rustled 
loudly as she crossed to her. 

“Take me with you—a few minutes,’ 
“Tam very ill.” 

She left the room without further heed of the Russia 
case, and Nesbit looked at me wonderingly. 

“ Count Mirski,” I said. ‘“ Her confidential man— 
lover, she hinted from the first.’’ 

“And he meant her jewels instead of the lady,” said 
Nesbit, quietly. “‘ There, Mr. Rorke, suppose we lock both 
safes and leave the rest now to the police.” 

He took a cover from a side table, and threw it over the 
body, while I lifted the bag from the table, feeling like one 
ina dream; and after the gas had been turned out, the 
door was locked, and I waited to be summoned to the 
Princess. 

Ina few minutes a message came, Nesbit leaving me 
to give notice to the police. 

When I entered the room, the Princess was lying down 
on a couch, looking deadly pale, but she sat up directly. 

“Ah,” she said; “you have brought the jewels. 
Forgive me for what I said. Iwas alarmed. I had trusted 
one man, and found that he was false. I mourned for him. 
I was ill as you know. To-day came letters from some cursed 
mistress for whom he borrowed money of me, and for whom 
he would have stolen my gems. Faith of a woman, it is 
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hard. I believed him to be so true. Vogue la galére. He jg 
dead. My carriage waits and I must go. But you, Monsieur 
Rorke, I owe you money for your care of my jewels.” 

“ Nothing, your Highness,” I said, giving her the golden 
key, only too glad to be relieved of my charge. “ But there 
are the lists inside; we will check the jewels if you 
please.” 

*‘ What good?” she said, laughing, as she looked full 
in my eyes. ‘“‘ You could not deceive. I am content, 
Stop! open quickly,” she cried, imperatively ; ‘I will test 
you with one suite. The diamond and sapphire bracelet 
and necklace, where are they ?” 

I opened the case quickly, for I knew exactly where 
they were placed; and, as I handed the two cases she 
opened them quickly. 

“Yes,” she said, “ quite right;” and before I could 
realise what she was about to do, she had clasped them on 
Helen’s neck and wrist. ‘‘For you, my dear,” she said. 

“ But, madame!” I exclaimed, as she kissed my wife’s 
forehead. 

“* Silence!” she cried, playfully. “‘ They are my own. 
Fasten the case and bring it to my carriage. I came on 
to-night after seeing those letters. I know not why. 
Ah! how I suffer: let me go.” 

I helped her down to the carriage, still feeling like one 
inadream. Then she gave me her hand, raised high for 
me to kiss, and she was gone, and with her the bag that 
had nearly cost me my life. 

I need say no more—of the inquest, the examination, 
the evidence the Princess was forced to give, and the garbled 
reports that I heard about the place. What matters? It 
was a horror and it had its end. 


I kept my word to Charles Burke, and for ten years we 
heard nothing. Then that he was prosperous and married. 


Helen wore the present of the Russian Princess at a 
dinner party the other night, and it recalled so much that 
I thought I would write the history of those costly gems. 























ART PATRONAGE. 
By GEORGE F. UNDERHILL. 


Author of “ Literary Epochs,” &e. 


Tue absence of Government patronage in regard to 
English art has often been considered, by men competent to 
form an opinion, a strong cause for the inferiority of the 
modern school of English painting, when contrasted with 
the schools of ancient Athens or Medieval Florence. On 
the other hand, it is asserted that what we term the masses 
were, in Greece, highly artistic, while in England they are 
not so; so that it would be contrary to the first principles of 
political economy that public money should be given to 
men for works which the public are unable to appreciate. 
The answer to this latter argument, however, is so clear 
that, once stated, it needs no further discussion. Let the 
public have greater facilities for viewing the national 
artistic works, and they will then gain a more acute artistic 
perception, and be as capable of admiring works of art as 
the upper classes, who have opportunities actually thrust in 
their way. If this proposition be taken as proved, the next 
question that arises is whether Government patronage would 
promote the welfare of art and of artistic education more 
than the present system under which art is completely 
domesticated. Let us, therefore, shortly consider this 
question. 

It must be remembered, in the first place, that both 
in Athens and Florence art and religion were inseparably 
connected. The inherent principle of the Athenian religion 
was a love of beauty ; and, as we may consider the two 
chief ingredients of true art to be sympathy with nature 
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and all nature’s creations in the first place, and the imagi. 
nation of genius in the second, so we see how this love of 
beauty and the poetical legends, which formed the basis 
of their religious mythology, caused the Greeks to be 
eminently an artistic nation. So they founded the cele. 
brated Olympic tribunal. Then the reputation and fame of 
an artist were not in the hands of a few private persons, 
He was a public character, just as much as our modern 
Ministers of State are public characters. Thus the Amphic. 
tyonic Council decreed that Polygnotus should be main. 
tained by the State during his life on account of his great 
work, the Hall at Delphi. The Athenian masses were 
capable of grasping the idealistic conceptions of the 
sculptors, painters, and poets, whose names now we almost 
venerate. Aristotle wrote, ‘The multitude is the surest 
judge of the productions of art”: a maxim, true in Athens, 
though open to much doubt in modern London. The 
multitude then would gaze on the Venus Anadyomene of 
Apelles, or the Hercules strangling the serpents of Zeuxis, 
the Orestes of Theon, or the Iphigenia in Aulis of Timanthes, 
and would worship the artist more than a modern audience 
would worship a popular politician. 

What, then, was the reason of the popularity of the 
Greek artists? Simply that their works appealed to the 
senses of the masses. A picture should appeal to the mind 
through the medium of the eyes, in the same way as music 
appeals to the mind through the medium of the ears. It 
might even be said that the appeal ought to be stronger in 
the case of painting than in the case of music, for the 
reason that we are so constituted, that we are able to 
derive keener pleasure from sight than from sound. 

If we pass on to the Florentine school, we still find 
public patronage given to artists who painted works able to 
be appreciated by the masses. Necessarily, in an age of 
superstition, that patronage was chiefly extended by the 
Church. So Michael Angelo painted in fresco the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel; so Leonardo da Vinci painted his 
Last Supper; so Raffaelle his Madonna, and Coreggio his 
Magdalene. It is true, certainly, that Michael Angelo 
hurried over the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel in twenty 
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months in order to satisfy the impatience of the Pontiff 
Julius. ‘When will the ceiling be finished?” asked 
Julius. ‘‘ When I can,” replied Angelo. ‘“ When thou 
canst,” cried the Pope, in his rage; “art thou minded to 
be hanged?” The work might have been better even than 
it was, if it had not been for the impatience of Julius; but 
nobody can deny that it was a work calculated to appeal to 
the religious feelings of a superstitious people. 

Without any further examination of the history of these 
two schools, I think it will be now understood that when 
Government patronage existed, artists produced works 
which have not only won the admiration of intellectual 
classes throughout every succeeding generation, but also 
gained the admiration of both high and low in their own 
time. What is the result of private patronage ? 

It has been cynically said by a great writer that in 
ancient Athens every tradesman was an artist, while in 
modern London every artist is a tradesman. No doubt 
the power of wealth was not so great then as it is now. 
Commercial instinct has taken the place of much of the old 
religious fervour, so, necessarily, pure art must deteriorate, 
since money, unlike religion, can only encourage and not 
inspire art. Still we must remember that if it were not 
for the Meecenas of nineteenth century society artists would 
be unable to live and take that position which their intellect 
entitles them to hold. They may not constitute a “dulce 
decus,” but they undoubtedly form a “ presidium.” How 
many could we address as “‘ atavis edite regibus ” ? 

To criticise existing customs and conditions which are 
good, and need no alteration, is clearly useless, though 
perhaps more pleasant to the reader than the works of 
those authors who try to prove how vastly superior they are 
to their neighbours and their surroundings, by sneering at 
everything and everybody that they have the opportunity 
to sneer at. No excuse, therefore, is necessary if, with all 
due deference to the great names of our portrait painters, 
we venture to blame the vanity which causes the patron to 
give an order to an artist for his portrait. As a rule the 
production can hardly be termed artistic. At the best it is 
merely a good copy. To use the language of the ordinary 
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spectator to whom it is shown, it is a good likeness. So be 
it : photography is correct. 

This may seem to be a wholesale condemnation of 
portrait painting. My readers will ask me whether 
Reynolds and Gainsborough were not artists; yet Reynolds 
always impressed on his pupils the greater value of historical 
painting in contradistinction to portrait painting. He was 
accused—though now it is almost universally admitted 
unjustly—of persuading Barry from following that lucrative 
branch of the profession in order that he might amass mere 
wealth by being a monopolist. Again, in what did Reynolds 
excel? Was it not in representing the simple purity and 
freshness of childhood? Was not Gainsborough as cele- 
brated for landscape as for portrait painting? These men 
possessed the genius to reflect in their countenances the 
emotions of the soul; they were not only copyists ; if they 
had been they would never have gained the fame which 
they did. 

So much for portrait painting, or rather the science of 
painting likenesses of people for whom posterity will care 
nothing about ; the science of painting pictures, which will 
find their market in the Wardour Street of future genera- 
tions. There are many other pictures, landscapes, historical 
paintings, even the conceptions of mythological legends, 
which are sold and bought every year. Have these pictures 
no merit either in regard to conception or execution, or are 
they merely manufactured to meet the demand of a society 
unable to appreciate pure art. 

It would, of course, be absurd to say that that class of 
society which constitutes the patrons of art, is devoid of 
artistic judgment. Unfortunately the patrons of art are 
apt to patronise artists,—i.e., buy their pictures—as an 
investment, and, a fortiori, are governed by the general 
opinion of society. The artist, therefore, strives all his 
life to win the applause of society, and in order to do this, 
paints down to the level of its tastes. Directly he begins 
to be successful this society spoils him, offers him its 
money, and makes him awealthy coxcomb. Then, although 
there are men in London of high intellect, men who may 
justly lay claim to being cognoscenti, men able to discover 
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the ignorant pretender, the artistic adventurer has only to 
say that the men who would hold him up as a fraud are 
unable to understand him. Society believes him, falls 
down at his feet, and worships him as a heaven-born 
genius, while the man who was bold enough to censure him 
has to take a seat in the background. 

Since the West End has chosen to embrace Bohemia 
with hands full of ducats, the artistic pretender has, of 
course, become more common. Artists, in order to gain a 
livelihood, have, consequently, to bring themselves to the 
level of a social intercourse repugnant to their intellects, 
and far beneath them in point of mental culture. So, after 
a certain lapse of time they themselves lose, not only what 
genius they may possess, but also the superiority of brain 
power which gives them the right of precedence over their 
fellow-creatures. 

It would, of course, be the height of foolish presump- 
tion to deny that men like Sir Frederick Leighton are not 
men of the highest intellects. But these are not the men 
who compose our modern English school ; they are rather 
the masters, who strive to teach their pupils. If, however, 
we compare the character of these pupils with the characters 
of the Greek artists, we find that the latter were men of 
more varied knowledge and more expanded minds. 
It has been said of Phidias that there was scarcely a 
department of general information into which his investi- 
gating mind did not wander. We are told that Parrhasius 
established a canon of proportion, which procured for him 
from Quintilian the title of “ Legislator ” of his art. On 
the authority of Suidas, Protogenes was the author of two 
books. Avpelles ranked Ptolemy and Alexander amongst 
his friends. In those days the highest society was the 
most intellectual. Pamphilus, the tutor of Apelles, himself 
combined literature with painting. If we consider the 
school of Florence, has there been one man who has been 
a favourite at Court on account of the nobility of his intel- 
lect, such as Michel Angelo was at the Court of Lorenzo de 
Medici? It is a well-known truism that a great artist is 
always a man of the world; but with our modern artists 
the professional affectation is so great—and so ludicrous— 
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that one cannot be in their presence for five minutes with. 
out finding out that they think themselves worthy of 
deceiving the public intellect by their pretensions to art. 

What deductions can we draw which will lead us to 
think that an artistic renaissance will take place within a 
reasonable limit of time ? 

It is unnecessary to speak of the so-called technicalities 
of art, such as form, colour, light and shadow, expression 
and surface. These belong to the province of execution, 
The primary cause of a revival must be the birth of genius 
and inspiration. It is the art not the science of painting 
that we lack. Civilisation, in its onward strides, has given 
us knowledge, but it has also robbed us of that imagination 
which can only blossom and develop into genius when un- 
disturbed by the trammels of a social state to which the 
emotions of the soul are unknown. Is private patronage 
of art a necessary evil of such a state? If it is, would 
Government patronage remove the trammels? The latter 
question is no easy one to answer. The rulers of London 
society would be constituted, or self-constituted, the judges 
of art, if Government patronage were to be called into 
existence. It seems clear, however, that before this patron- 
age can take place to any large extent, the masses must be 
educated to appreciate the artistic works in which the 
public money is spent. It is hardly within the scope of 
this article to discuss the advisability of opening picture- 
galleries and museums on a Sunday, though no doubt such 
a step would tend to produce a more acute perception of 
art amongst the lower orders, who, at present, have to 
satisfy their love of pictures by gazing at print-shops in 
the Strand, which, fortunately, have no shutters. Again, 
since art has become domesticated, frescoes have become 
rarer and rarer. Men are naturally not inclined to spend 
large sums of money in decorating the walls of a house 
which they may leave any year. Public buildings are alone 
suitable for frescoes; so that if more patronage were 
bestowed on art by the Government, fresco-painting would 
revive. A new school might arise, possessing a perception of 
art at once ardent and deeper, and produce luminous effects, 
not before thought of, instead of faintly echoing the past. 
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Civilisation has a tendency to destroy that inspiration 
which creates poetical ideas. The refinement of modern 
fashions is not suggestive of imagination. Our object is 
rather to keep our passions and feelings under control, than 
to betray our emotions to the gaze of the world. So in the 
houses of the patrons of art, the artist forgets that it is 
simplicity which is the mother of inspiration. Let the 
money and luxury of the commercial Mzcenas not please 
him as much, 

“Quam domus Albunez resonantis, 


Et preceps Anio, ac Tiburni lucus et uda, 
Mobilibus pomaria rivis.” 


If he knows that his original conceptions will gain for 
him not only remuneration but fame, instead of being 
relegated to the walls of a West End house, then will he 
exchange the pretence for the reality of art. 






































A RASH STEP. 
By E. STREDDER. 


CHAPTER III. 


A RUSSIAN CHRISTMAS, 


Otp Grighor’s remarks had shown me why the influence 
of the Russian cousin was all potent in Prince Howsep’s 
faded hall. When I saw him returning from the chase, 
leaning upon his father’s boar-spear, I honoured the un- 
selfish patriotism which had surrendered everything but the 
name of Prince, for the well-being of the simple villagers 
around him. 

The morning of the great day was clear and fine. Like 
a true Russian, the Countess descended to the early break- 
fast, with slip-shod dress and dishevelled hair. She was 
alternately weeping over the dangers to which her absent 
Ovannes was now exposed, and counting the leagues which 
still separated them ; or bantering her young cousins about 
the “companions” chosen for them, or flinging hints at 
Prince Howsep as to the probable outcome of this Christmas 
gathering, a noble Russian alliance which would rebuild 
his wavering fortunes. 

I looked at Yora, fluttering dove-like round the two 
Princesses, cooing in an ecstasy of timid joy, for the lowliest 
seat in the Countess’s carriage seemed an unheard of 
exaltation to the mountain-girl. 

I thought of Cinderella, and wondered whether some 
Prince Charming would be found among the elected to 
claim her slipper. 

How we enjoyed that ample breakfast after the painful 
fast! Such game and fish and fowl I thought I had never 
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tasted. Our spirits, which had been sorely dashed by the 
pangs of hunger, began to effervesce in laughter. But for 
the excellent Bakhetian wine, I fear all our nerves would 
have given way during the three hours’ toilet which ensued. 

Twice I escaped from Catherine’s hand, asserting that I 
must dress myself in my own English fashion. But the 
Countess pleaded so gracefully, when she might have com- 
manded, saying, “ Cross me not, for my heart is aching for 
the absent one. Whenever I am silent I seem to hear the 
clash of steel, and every now and then I start unconsciously.” 

Old Catherine drew me aside. “ For all your softness 
and bloom,” she whispered, “ you are no better than the 
peach with a stone inside, if you can hear her and not be 
touched. What are you, that you cannot consent to be 
her plaything for a single hour ? ” 

I owned my pride looked selfish, and yielded without 
further grumbling to the Countess’s wishes. But I could 
not help a hearty laugh when I discovered that each fair 
maiden must take her own cake and sweetmeats with her to 
the festival. Petrovna had sent to the French Consul’s baker 
at Tiflis to procure them. The four packets were tied up and 
confided to Catherine’s care. Then there were presents to 
select for the Governor’s servants, and more cakes and sweet- 
meats for his little children in the nursery, all of which 
Catherine must dispense upon our arrival. Many of these 
Russian customs were as new and puzzling to the daughters 
of the Border chieftain as they were to me. Gayanne had 
told me their mother was Petrovna’s aunt. So by degrees I 
comprehended this invitation to the “ Fair Maidens’”’ festival 
was as all-important for them as a girl’s first ball is to her in 
England. Petrovna was nervously anxious that their first in- 
introduction to Russian society should be a success, She 
counted upon the impression their beauty would create in 
the fashionable dresses, she had brought them from St. 
Petersburg. 

It was mid-day before we were ready to start. The 
Countess drove in her own carriage, with Hripsemé and 
Gayanne seated in state beside her. Yora and I were per- 
mitted to occupy a lowly cushion at their feet. I was too 
stubbornly Western to drop as gracefully upon my cushion as 
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Yoradidonhers. Ifounditvery difficult toarrange my tightly 
tied-in skirt, with its kilts and draperies, while her Eastern 
veil fell in picturesque folds around her. The bracelets on 
her arms were not less costly than her cousin’s. Pringe 
Chevchevadsee considered that a woman’s wealth is safest 
on her person ; and accordingly invested all her father left 
behind him in the sparkling circlets, which seemed to 
weigh down her slender wrists. Most Orientals would haye 
agreed with him. But it chafed the Countess, for when 
the mountain breeze blew Yora’s veil aside, I heard her 
mutter, ‘‘ I have done wrong to bring her.” 

Of course we did not journey alone; six of Prince 
Chevchevadsee’s men accompanied us, well armed ; and most 
of the females in his establishment were to attend us to Tiflis, 

They were crowded into two heavy wheeled, lumbering 
native carriages, under Catherine’s leadership. The larger 
the train which escorted us, the greater would be the re- 
spect to the Governor’s lady, the Countess Federov. 

It was almost dark as we wound along the quaint old 
streets of Tiflis, towards the Governor’s winter residence. 
A crowd of idlers had already gathered round his court- 
yard gate to witness the arrival of the “ fair maidens.” 
Our train of carriages had just driven in and others were 
advancing. The Countess’s coachman cracked his whip 
and urged his horses forward with a grand air. But 
Petrovna was in no hurry to alight. It amused me to see 
our English order of precedence gravely reversed. Nurses 
and ladies’-maids all went indoors, whilst we waited until 
our hospitable host and hostess came themselves to the gates 
to receive us. 

As Petrovna delayed, the blaze of the lamp swinging in 
the gateway fell full upon our faces; and I was aware of a 
pair of critical dark eyes fixed upon me. I felt a strange 
disquiet beneath the steady stare, and turned my head away 
to speak to Yora. She grasped my hand furtively, and I 
felt that she was trembling. I rallied my self-possession 
and looked up with a sort of quiet dignity as I said to my- 
self, ‘These men are most of them semi-barbarians ; what 
can one expect ?” 

Again that scrutinising stare, what did it mean? As 
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Count Federov came up to the steps of the carriage, I saw 
the man whose bold impudence had so annoyed me, draw 
back into the shadow of the wall, and I touched Yora to 
notice him. 

“Let us beware,” she whispered, ‘‘ for ‘thief’ is written 
on his face.” 

I clasped my hand over the massive bracelet on her arm, 
to make sure it was safe, as we entered the court-yard ; and 
demurely followed our host and hostess into the well- 
warmed saloon. Here we four girls were solemnly confided 
to their care, in the presence of Catherine and her com- 
panions. The old nurse was busy, slipping cakes and sweet- 
meats into the hands of the little children of the house; 
whilst Petrovna remembered the housemaids and pages, for 
in every Russian mansion of any consideration, servants 
abound. 

When all the “fair maidens” had arrived and the 
chaperons had departed, we persuaded Yora to lay aside 
her veil, and arranged her dress as best we could, to make 
her look more like the others. 

There were about a dozen girls, each accompanied by 
her humble friend, but they addressed each other as “ Dear 
play-fellow,” and soon grew sociable, under the genial 
influences of the Christmas feast, which it seemed to me 
was provided for their sole benefit. 

Then we gathered round the stove, and amused ourselves 
with riddles—a never failing source of enjoyment at every 
Russian fireside. 

As the “ fair maidens” must never be parted during the 
festivity, the largest chamber in the mansion is prepared for 
their dormitory. Here they all sleep together, on a row of 
feather beds, laid on the floor. 

After the hostess had withdrawn, and the door was shut, 
we held “hair-brush club” until a late hour, for the room 
was beautifully warm, after the Russian fashion. Even 
when our heads were laid upon our pillows, we continued to 


langh and talk, until our voices grew sleepy and dreams. 
- mingled with our murmured confidences ; as one dear play- 


fellow assured the other, that a certain brother or cousin 
was, for a fact, included in the number of the elected who 
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were to be admitted to their presence on the morrow. Yes, 
it was a fact, for the Countess Federov’s nurse had whispered 
as much to mamma when the invitations were sent. 

One by one the drowsy voices were hushed in slumber; 
but the crowd of sleepers was more oppressive to me than 
the narrow limits of my sleeping closet at Yenisseli, [ 
could not rest, and I got up noiselessly and stole to the 
window. A peep into the streets of Tiflis by that glorious 
moonlight was a sight too rare to be lost. I put back the 
heavy curtain, and gazed upon the scene around. The 
Governor’s residence was newly built, in the European style, 
with triangular roof and windows looking into the street. 
The view was splendid. I saw the Kur, like a thread of 
crystal, flecked by the dark shadows of the arching bridge, 
and was thinking of the generations which had trodden 
its ancient pathway, when two men emerged from the 
shadow of a gateway, on the other side of the street. By 
the brilliant moonlight I recognised the individual whose 
bold stare brought back the hot colour to my cheek as I 
recalled it. I withdrew in trepidation, and as I let the 
curtain fall, I distinctly saw the man I had begun to detest 
point me out to his companion. 

What could it mean? I felt as if I had been marked. I 
thought of all the Countess had said about suspicions which 
might have intercepted her on her journey, had she managed 
it with less secrecy and circumspection. I resolved to mention 
the circumstance to her when I saw her next. I crept back 
to my bed, and when sleep overcame me at last, I dreamed I 
was the unwary mouse, just entering the trap. 

The morning found us, without exception, sound asleep 
on our row of feather-beds. No one disturbed us until the 
church bells of Tiflis were chiming for the matin service. 
Then the Countess Federov herself opened our bedroom 
door, calling “Holla! holla! fair maidens, it is time to 
rise. Your elected are up long ago. They have beaten the 
dust out of three coats. They have looked round two 
markets ; have sold three swine; have chased about the 
steppes; and everywhere inquire for their elected. Up! 
up! And now say what have you dreamed? Who has 
appeared to you in your sleep ?” 
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The last inquiry was made in a tone of such anxious 
interest it quite upset my gravity. So I popped my head 
under the coverings, and obtained the character of the 
laziest of the twenty-four. But I saw the Federov’s nurse 
at her mistress’s elbow, and a dozen others at her back, 
who had been sent at this early hour to hear how the “ fair 
maidens” were getting on. Well, we certainly had not 
scratched each other’s eyes out, or grabbed a handful of 
onr neighbour’s hair, during the free and easy interval after 
the door was closed, and, I strongly suspect, secured. We 
had simply talked and talked until the small hours were 
upon us. But in the presence of the Countess Federov we 
remembered our manners, and were cooing to each other 
like a cage-full of doves. 

Old Catherine was the last of the nurses to present 
herself, and when I saw her high cap in the doorway I 
hastened to greet her, and whisper the cause of my disquiet. 
But she hushed me guardedly, murmuring, “ By and bye. 
I have come to hear the dreams.” 

With such an important mission on hand she could not 
possibly attend to the warning I wanted her to convey to 
her mistress. 

My remonstrance was charged with a touch of sarcastic 
indignation, but she gravely assured me the dreams of the 
‘fair maidens ” ona Christmas night were so very significant 
she must not miss one. 

The Countess Federov herself was listening with careful 
attention as the four-and-twenty girls narrated their 
midnight fancies, with tittering smiles and tell-tale 
blushes. 

Then she summoned the sagest old crone in her house- 
hold to play the part of Daniel, and interpret the visions of 
the night. Time had wizened the face and withered the 
limbs of the aged Sclav, but her wit was as keen as ever. 
The other nurses crowded round her, eager and expectant, 
ringing changes on her explanations, and adding graphic 
touches to improve or correct them, if not altogether satis- 
factory. 

Whilst this went on, the Countess Federov ordered 
breakfast to be served to the “‘fair maidens,” in the presence 
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of the nurses, who kept a sharp eye upon the manners of 
their neighbours’ charges. 

An array of tin dishes was placed upon the long table 
which adorned our bedroom-breakfast parlour, but not a 
girl amongst us dared do more than take a taste of their 
savoury contents before those rigorous mentors for fear of 
utterly losing caste. 

I longed for a cup of tea or coffee, but a morning 
draught of wine, beer, honey and spice was elaborately 
prepared for our benefit, which the “ fair maidens” with 
charming abstemiousness scarcely dared to sip. Most of 
them were well aware that any breach of etiquette would 
be duly reported by the nurses, and were anxious to give 
this indubitable evidence of their high breeding. 

When breakfast was over, the whole party of girls 
accompanied the nurses to the gates; I seized this oppor- 
tunity to speak with Catherine. I tried to describe the man 
who had watched me. It was not easy to do this in my 
broken Russian, so I took my pencil and drew the outline 
of the face which haunted me on the back of Rose’s last 
letter, which I had in my pocket. 

* He is neither Russian nor Georgian,” she muttered, 
under her breath. ‘ For God’s sake, let me show it to the 
Countess.” 

I repeated my description still more carefully. ‘‘ He is 
a spy,” gasped Catherine. ‘‘ Our whole journey has been 
one mistake. The secrecy with which it has been accom- 
plished has awakened suspicion. This man is " 

No spy, but thief, interposed Yora, who was glancing 
over my shoulder, and recognised the face with a shudder. 

I found Hripsemé, who pronounced the features 
Persian. Gayanne was too young to be taken into our 
confidence. 

Have no fears for yourselves, continued Catherine. 
You have been confided to the safe keeping of the Countess 
Federov ; before so many witnesses no harm can reach you. 
The danger, if danger there be, threatens my daring rover. 
If she would only stay quietly at home, it is the safest 
place for women, always the safest. The groan with which 
these words were said showed me she was speaking of the 
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Countess Petrovna, and beginning to realise we were living 
jn a land of despotism, I shared her apprehensions. But 
Yora repeated, “a Persian thief! he would steal us if he 
could.” 

We tried to laugh away what seemed such groundless 
fears. 

Hripsemé took her hand and spoke to her in their soft 
Armenian, which I could not understand, or Catherine 
either. 

At the gate the old nurse took me apart. “ Miss 
Leslie, you have discretion, you would please the Countess, 
you know her desire for her cousin. Observe the elected ; 
the language of the eye is the same in every land. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE LAST RING. 


Tue “ fair maidens” remained in the court after the 
clanging gate was bolted and barred behind the departing 
nurses. ‘Then to my astonishment, these fastidious young 
ladies, with all their strict observance of courtly etiquette, 
fell to snow-balling like school-boys, but this was quite en 
regle. 

Meanwhile, the Countess Federov was sending cards 
of invitation for the evening. Fathers, mothers, brothers, 
uncles, aunts, and even nurses, were warmly pressed to 
come and see “ the happy girls.” When I discovered this 
I determined to compare notes with Petrovna herself anent 
the ill-looking stranger. 

A summons from the house brought the romping game 
toaconclusion. We rushed indoors. Jewel-cases were 
opened, and now the humble friend was found most useful 
as ruffled hair was rearranged amidst langhing compliments 
and petulant jealousies. Each one was desiring to look 
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her best, for the crucial hour was drawing near, The 
elected were at hand. 

Gayanne was young enough to be made a general 
favourite, but many dubious looks were cast at Hripsemé, 
who moved amongst the rather heavy-looking Russian girls 
with the stateliness of a queen, whilst Yora’s presence was 
almost ignored. 

We entered the well-warmed saloon, where our kindly 
hostess smilingly awaited us. Count Federov himself was 
there, bowing and complimenting the fair assemblage as 
we gathered round the stove, trying to look unconscious, 
although many a downcast eye was wandering furtively from 
the dial to the door. 

As the clock struck an electric thrill passed from one 
to another in the expectant group. The portiere was 
drawn back and twenty-four eligible young Russians, in 
their well-brushed coats, entered the room in orderly files. 

A quickening of life was observable around me. Fans 
fluttered and white hands nervously fingered a beloved 
crucifix, or adjusted the clasp of a bracelet, as the Count 
and Countess presented the chosen companions to each 
other, and from their decision there was no appeal. 

I knew by his likeness to his mother it was a younger 
Federov, who claimed Hripsemé’s hand. Yora and I were 
well away in the background, and I could not catch the 
foreign-sounding names as the respective pairs were told 
off. At last our turn arrived. A smile was lurking under 
the shadow of Count Federov’s moustache as I put Yora 
before me. A big note of admiration, coupled with the 
faintest echo of a mutinous growl, was signalled down the 
dispersing file. 

“Too bad! too bad!”’ muttered the Count, as the last of 
the representatives of young Russia, a couple of merry 
schoolboys, took us by the hand. 

From the Countess’s decisions there was no appeal. In 
her eyes Yora was the humble friend of a country rustic, 
and I some foreign dependent, both of us quite outside the 
matrimonial schemes, to which this festival served as 4 
forcing frame. 

In my heart I was well content. Bebutof Pankratyef 
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and Matvei Rosen glanced archly at his Excellency Count 
Federov. 

“We are in luck,” said the young bears. By the 
Emperor’s beard we have caught the thoroughbred. 

“Georgian beauty caps the world,” returned the Count, 
whilst Yora blushed. I guessed the youngest boy was his 
own nephew by the familiarity between them. 

“ Change,” cried Bebutof, relinquishing my hand. 

“Shame!” retorted the Count, “ would you slight your 
English rosebud. No unbrushed coat is admitted here.” 

Bebutof took his rebuke and turned to me to apologise. 
The introductions being now completed, the Countess 
desired the boys to lead off the games. 

As the wintry day darkened to its close, the lamp was 
again seen swinging in the massive gateway where Count 
Federov stood to receive the invited guests. Her Excel- 
lency the Countess took her stand over the doorstep, 
while the fair maidens hurried into the hall to meet their 
anxious mammas and kiss the burly moustached pater- 
familias, who, when at home, indulges in a round of caresses 
every time he leaves the “fireside,” I should have said 
“stove.” I accompanied my companions into the hall, 
hoping for a word with my Countess, whilst I assisted her 
to take off her furs. 

“We are close to the Persian border,” she said; “‘ the 
face you drew was decidedly Persian. You are a faithful 
girl, but no danger can menace me from that direction.” 

{ dismissed my fears and gave myself up to the full 
enjoyment of the novel scene. 

The newly - arrived guests were ushered with great 
ceremony into the well-warmed saloon, where the huge table 
groaned beneath the ample cheer provided for their enter- 
tainment and theirs alone. The “elected” led off their 
companions into the window seats and corners of the room, 
where they might laugh and talk as they liked, provided 
they duly observed the well-bred undertone expected from 
them in the presence of their seniors. 

It was for this august occasion, the packet of cake had 
been so thoughtfully provided for the “fair maidens” by their 
friends at home. They may now eat as much as they like 
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of that, but not one other thing. While, with all this 
feasting going on before their eyes, the “ elected” are told 
they must be neither eaters nor drinkers; the pleasure of 
the “ fair maidens” society ought to suffice for all. To this 
dictum they must rigorously adhere. 

I told Bebutof I was too thoroughly English to enjoy 
my cake alone, like a pig. He must help me. But his 
Russian feelings were terribly hurt, and I do not know how 
I should have got over it, if the mummers had not put in 
an appearance. 

Such a wild-beast show I had never even imagined, 
There were bears, who found it easier to dance on their 
hind feet than walk on all-fours. Goats who butted and 
careered like monkeys, and wolves who snapped and showed 
their teeth most savagely at sundry poor blind beggars, 
who had entered with them. Some of the girls pretended 
to be alarmed, as wolves and bears chased each other about 
the hall, howling and growling to perfection. Of course 
the stout arms of the “elected” were thrown around 
them, and whispers of promised protection brought their 
lips to many a fair one’s ear. 

“You know you must be frightened,” said little 
Bebutof, giving meagreat hug. But if I were, he did his 
best, all the same, to attract a big grey wolf to our 
whereabouts. 

“T am no little Red Riding Hood,” I asserted, “I do 
not wish to be devoured. Come this way.” 

The masquers were pressed to eat on all hands, but our 
big grey wolf, and one or two others, resolutely refused. 
They were at once accredited with the highest breeding, a 
prince or a count at least, and must be conducted to the 
gate with every respectful ceremony. 

“ Set the servants upon him, to shake him and make 
him tell his name,” cried others. 

I was disgusted with this too boisterous mirth, and 
escaped to Petrovna’s side. 

“You are dear to me, Audrey,” she whispered, “ but 
all this merriment wearies you. Hush! I understand it 
is the stricken fawn that flies the herd. They are preparing 


for our famous dish game. Have you no ring, no bracelet 
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of your own, to try its ‘sortes.’ Take this, and may it 
return to you with comfort.” 

So saying, she drew a slender hoop of gold from her finger, 
and slid it on to mine. I caught the glitter of amethyst 
and pearl, but my admiration and gratitude were alike 
checked, with an imperious gesture, as she swept across 
the saloon, towards her Excellency the Countess Federov, 
who was making arrangements for the crowning delight of 
the young Sclavs, the time-honoured dish game of Russia. 

A table was placed in the middle of the spacious apart- 
ment, covered with a white cloth, on which the venerable 
crone who had interpreted the dreams placed a dish of 
water. 

The mummers had departed, and every guest, young and 
old, hurried to the saloon, making a gigantic circle around 
the magic table. 

One by one the “ fair maidens ” approach the table, and 
drop their rings, earrings, and bracelets into the water. 
The “elected” follow their example. Rings and breast- 
pins, and even stars, splash into the water. 

Then all the married ladies present take off ring or 
earring, and add it to the number already reposing in 
Gamba’s mystic vessel. Up walks the hostess, and covers 
up the dish. Down sit the company. Old Gamba is 
careful to keep her place just in front of it. Then the 
other nurses walk in, and lay some bread, some salt, and 
three pieces of charcoal on a chair, beside the magic dish. 

This is the signal for all present to unite in singing the 
old national song of the “Salt and Bread,” with its “‘ Glory” 
chorus. 

Whilst the singing continues the dish is stirred, and as 
the refrain dies away it receives a good shake. Other 
songs follow in quick succession, bewailing the variations 
of fickle Fortune. There must be a stanza, or at least a line, 
for loss and gain, riches and poverty, sickness and health, 
success and disappointment, the meeting and parting of 
friends, the fulfilment of a particular wish, marriage and 
death. 

Whilst the favourite old song echoes through the lofty 
room Gamba takes out the jewels one by one, and, as each 
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member of the party recognises their own, they step 
forward to receive it back again. The word of the song 
on the lips at the moment the jewel is taken indicates the 
destiny of its owner. 

Strangely enough the last ring left in the dish was 
mine. All voices had joined in the closing strain with addi- 
tional energy. 

I held out my hand to receive my own, but a dispute 
arose concerning it. 

** Tt is the last ring in the dish,” said old Gamba, “ and 
must be taken out in silence, for it brings misfortune to 
its owner. 

A hundred eyes were rivetted upon me. “TI have had 
that already,” I retorted, “ tell me something new.” 

Our hostess shook her head. “It was always so at 
Moscow, as long as I can remember.”’ 

“ Nonsense,” interposed Petrovna. “In my part of 
Russia we greet the last ring with a joyous wedding. 
song and roll it along the floor, so ””—and she took the 
ring from Gamba’s reluctant hand. “If it belongs to 
one of the fair maidens,” she went on, “and it rolls 
towards the door, she is to be married within the year, 
but if one of the ‘ elected’ claim it he must prepare fora 
long journey.” 

The ring observed a devious course, and turned on its 
side. I was feeling horribly nervous, and grew white 
beneath the universal gaze, as ill-luck was accorded to me 
on all hands. 

“The ring is mine!” cried a voice identical with that of 
the big grey wolf. “I bow to fate, and will oil my boots 
for the predicted journey.” A broad-chested German 
stepped out into the circle, and, stretching a long arm 
across the floor, caught up the ring and slipped it on the 
tip of his little finger. 

I looked at Petrovna. ‘‘ How could you make such a 
mistake ?” she said. 

I could have cried, for I knew it was the ring she had 
given me, that very evening. But all my protesta- 
tions were drowned in the uproarious mirth of the final 
chorus. 
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To him to whom we have sung it, may it turn for good, 
He who hath missed it, must do without it, 
Must do without it ; this cannot fail. 


In vain I watched for another word with the generous 
Countess. I did not even know the name of the man who 
had snatched up my ring. Should I seek him, and remon- 
strate. I dreaded to make a scene. 

I appealed to Hripsemé, but the guests were already 
departing. We wandered up and down the saloon, but 
the broad-chested foreigner was nowhere to be seen. 

“Come, dear playfellow,” cried a calm-faced Russian. 
“ Among the ‘fair maidens,’ are you melancholy already ? 
That must not be.” 

She caught me by the hand, and whirled me along the 
mazy dance; how could I escape from their “ bon came- 
raderie” until the small hours of the night were past. 

The next morning we were returned to our homes with 
all due ceremony. 

As our carriage halted in the gateway for a last fare- 
well, a strange servant placed a sealed packet in my hand. 
It contained the missing ring, but not one word of ex- 
planation. No, not so much as an initial to guide me in 
my conjectures. 


(To be continued.) 

















A DROLL DENOUEMENT. 
A Sketch in the Hunting Field. 


By EMILY H. HUDDLESTON. 


°T1s the first of “the month, before the month of May,” 
and a goodly company are assembled for the last meet of the 
season at Trumpington Manor. Nearly the whole field 
have crowded into the long dining-room, for a bitter east 
wind offers no temptation to linger outside, and drives even 
abstemious sportsmen to the warmth and good cheer 
within. 

Jack Mowbray, the handsome young Master, who has 
hovered unwontedly long in the vicinity of the youngest 
daughter of the house, at last mounts his horse, and there 
is a general move to Trumpington Gorse, about a mile 
further on. Several riders have already arrived there, and 
as the hounds are being thrown into the gorse, a young 
lady, followed by a groom, trots leisurely up. 

“Who is that?” whispers Mowbray to Colonel 
Lawrance. 

“Can’t say, indeed. She was not at breakfast. Stay- 
ing with someone, I suppose.” 

“ That is Tony Tollemache’s grey,”’ responds the Master. 
* And it is their old coachman, isn’t it ? ” 

“So itis. Neat seatonahorse. Eh?” referring to 
the lady, not the coachman. 

“ Rather! And lovely auburn hair! ” 

** Takes enough care of her ees. What a horrid 
thick gauze veil !” 

** Well, the wind is like a razor, and that coloured hair 
always goes with a delicate skin. Hark! .. .” 

A whimper is heard at the far end of the gorse, quickly 
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taken up by the whole pack. Cigar-ends are thrown 
away, hats crammed on tighter, and there is a general 
scurry forward. Mowbray, while getting to his hounds, 
casts one glance towards the lady, who has kept rather 
clear of the ruck. She is heading for a low fence under 
an overhanging tree with a ditch beyond. 

“ She will lose her hat,” thinks Mowbray. “No. She 
hasn’t. Over! likea bird. Been out before, I should say ! ” 

Scent is bad, and the run rather slow, but through an 
intricate country, with small fields and awkward fences 
that take a deal of doing. 

The prowess of the fair stranger meantime is attracting 
all the attention riders can spare from themselves. Many a 
gallant youth would gladly have given her a lead, swung 
open a gate, or proffered any small service that might elicit 
a few courteous words, and afford a nearer view of the 
features shrouded by that envious gauze veil ! 

But the grey is a magnificent fencer with a turn of 
speed, and its rider, though never in his way, seems to have 
singled out as her pilot the gallant Master himself. 

Now Jack Mowbray, albeit one of the most susceptible 
of men, has always eschewed the society of ladies in the 
hunting-field, averring that he has quite enough to do in 
looking after his hounds, and does not want a lot of women 
jumping atop of them, and crossing him at his fences. 

Yet, this settled conviction notwithstanding, the science, 
nerve, and sportsmanlike behaviour of the fair unknown are 
compelling his involuntary admiration, and for once, in the 
very midst of a run, his darlings are not absorbing Jack 
Mowbray’s undivided attention. 

Nay, he is conscious of a mad desire to tear the detested 
veil from his distractor’s face, and see for himself what 
manner of eyes are shining behind it! Could he even 
hear her voice—for his word of warning at a treacherous 
fence had only been acknowledged by a courteous bow, 
and her bearing is too quiet and reserved for him to 
venture on coining any excuse for getting into conversation 
with her. 

The fox has run through a sheepfold, and brought them 
to a check, and while the huntsman lifts the hounds for a 
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cast forward, Lawrance takes the opportunity of slipping 
round to inquire the lady’s name of the old coachman. 

“ Says she is staying at Tollemache Park, but only came 
last night, and he don’t know her name,” responds the 
Colonel to Mowbray’s inquiring smile. 

“T can guess, though,” puts in young Bunbury, 
“Tollemache told me that a very pretty girl was coming to 
stay with his people, and that she is Al across country, 
Her name is Miss Daisy Davenant.” 

Mowbray’s eyes brighten at this testimony to the attrac. 
tions which he had been taking hitherto on trust. 

“T wonder Master Tony is not piloting her himself!” 
comments Lawrance. 

“ He has nothing fit to go but the grey,” laughs the 
Master. ‘This open season has about settled Tony’s light- 
weight screws. Look at that smoke—I do think the wind 
has changed! ” 

A yokel with a pitchfork is discerned wildly waving his 
hat. The Master blows his horn, the hounds aro quickly 
brought up and laid on, and they are away again with 
much improved pace over about the stiffest bit of country in 
Flatshire. 

It is now that an accident to the supposed fair Daisy 
brings everyone’s heart into his mouth. She has been 
riding her own line, somewhat wide of the field, when the 
grey, either over-jumping himself or landing on a greasy 
bit of grass, slips up on his side and rolls over. Mowbray, 
with an exclamation of horror, is spurring to her assistance, 
when he perceives that Lawrance, who is much nearer the 
spot, has already dismounted and got up to her. Relief, 
qualified by a rising hatred of the Colonel, contend in 
Mowbray’s breast, the former feeling predominating as he 
sees both horse and rider rise almost simultaneously from 
the ground, while the lady, who has apparently declined all 
aid, twists a lock of the bonny grey’s mane round her hand, 
and springs lightly to the saddle! 

Mowbray catches sight of the Colonel’s face ; his mouth 
is wide open, and his whole attitude expressive of helpless 
amazement as he gazes stupidly after the daring young 
Amazon galloping away. 
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“He'll see no more of her this day,” thinks Jack, 
exultingly, for the Colonel’s loose horse is far ahead, pur- 
suing the chase on his own account. 

“T do so trust you are not shaken?” murmurs the 
Master in his tenderest tones, opening a hand-gate for the 
lady to pass through. 

“ Oh, no,” she replies, in so low a voice he can hardly 
catch the words. ‘“‘I am only grieved to have detained 
you from your hounds. Oh, see! here they are turning 
towards us!” 

Two or three of the forward division soon join them with 
inquiries, which Miss Davenant answers with the briefest 

oliteness, and, having recovered her place in the run, 
settles herself down in unswerving pursuit of their very 
stout fox. 

Her unbounded pluck and inaccessibility of manner are 
making wild havoc in the young Master’s heart. Evidently 
she must be beautiful, he thinks, and accustomed to admira- 
tion, since she makes so light of it; she had obviously 
snubbed the Colonel on his rushing to her assistance when 
the grey fell. 

“Serve Lawrance right. He had no business to have 
been following her so closely, when the lady had shown that 
she preferred riding apart.” 

Mowbray does not at all disapprove of her forbidding 
reserve to the other men, especially being sensible of some 
relaxation of it in his own case. Besides, what is there to 
prevent his calling next day on the Tollemaches, and getting 
introduced en régle to their fair young guest ? 

The field has begun to tail off. A brook has settled 
the pretensions of some—far more, including Miss Davenant’s 
attendant, have gone round for an easier place—while Cook, 
the huntsman, is sitting on the bank with his horse’s head 
between his knees, waiting for a cart-rope to extricate that 
submerged animal from its helpless predicament. 

The lady and the Master, having negotiated the water, 
are taking their fences almost side by side. Jack wishes 
it may go on for ever; his bay mare, a tried favourite, 
seems still full of running, and he and the charming 
stranger are actually alone with the hounds. But Bunbury 
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and four or five good men are not four furlongs behind, 
They are nearing a big wood for which Reynard is making 
his point, but, too hotly pressed to hang there, is forced 
out again after merely cutting the corner. 

In the rapture of the gallop, Miss Davenant forgets her 
reserve, and, with an exclamation that sounds like a view 
halloa, points with her whip at a small, brown object 
dragging itself wearily up the rising ground on the further 
side of a flight of railings. 

“Follow me quietly,” cautions the Master; “ your 
horse is a bit blown, and I am pretty sure to break a bar 
for you.” 

“You are a _ darling!” exclaims the bashful 
maid. 

Mowbray is almost too astonished to speak, and has, 
moreover, to concentrate his attention on negotiating a 
stiff post and rails with a tired horse. There is a report of 
cracking timber. The mare has hit it all round, and got 
over with a scramble; the grey lightly follows—just as 
the game fox is being rolled over and over at the far end 
of the field. Mowbray gets up to his hounds in time to 
save the brush, which he cuts off, and is advancing with to 
the fair Daisy, when he observes, to his annoyance, that 
several stragglers have now come up. 

‘* Before I present this trophy to the charming huntress 
who has so pluckily earned it,” begins the Master, with 
more positiveness and something less of deference than he 
would have shown half an hour before, “ I must insist on a 
sight of the no-doubt lovely face that has been so cruelly 
concealed from us all day.” 

The lady coyly bends towards him. Mowbray taking 
the gesture as permission, promptly raises her veil, 
starting back with a loud exclamation, echoed in different 
tones of laughter or anger by those around, as the 
grinning, freckled face of Tony Tollemache is exposed to 
view. 

“ Hand over your tenner, Jack,” he roars. “ You laid 
me ten to one in sovereigns six months ago that I could 
not make an April fool of you! I booked the bet, as 
Bunbury here can witness; and I think you will admit 
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that this is the First, and that I have taken in the whole 
hunt?” 

“You were hideous enough as a man,” yells Jack, 
beside himself with rage; “ but, as a woman 2 Well, 
we really must draw a veil over the extremely explosive 
language in which the irate Master vents his disappointment 
and mortification. Suffice it to say, the scapegrace Tony 
receives his cheque, and long will his successful practical 
joke be remembered in the annals of the “ Flatshire.”’ 

Lawrance having succeeded in catching his horse, is not 
far behind the “ flyers of the hunt.” He has been con- 
siderably exercised in mind ever since his polite offer of re- 
placing the fallen Amazon in her saddle was rejected—in 
language strange, indeed, from gentle lips! So it is with 
feelings less of astonishment than of relief, that he arrives 
on the scene time enough to witness the Droll Dénouement. 








FASHION’S PHASES. 
By HONOR GRAY. 





“O all things fair to sate my various eyes ! 
O shapes and hues that please me well ! ” 

Tuart it is the unforeseen which mostly happens has been 
forcibly borne in upon us by the melancholy event through 
which the Court has been plunged into mourning. Not 
a month ago those who had ordered the magnificent dresses 
prepared for the Silver Wedding festivities were anxiously 
scanning the daily bulletins from San Remo, with an 
unspoken fear in their hearts that a terrible reason might 
cause them not to be worn. But the eve of the Drawing 
Room brought with it another and unlooked-for calamity, 
and, just as costumes were completed and bouquets com- 
menced, in readiness for the morrow, news spread like 
wildfire through the town that the grand old German 
warrior was yielding to a mightier victor still, leaving his 
brave and noble son to battle on against the odds, and all 
knew then that the Court gaieties must be postponed. 
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The sudden change in the appearance of the streets 
owing to the substitution of sombre blacks and greys 
for the glittering array of costly fabrics and trimmings 
that had been displayed in the shop windows, was most 
curious, even hosiers replacing the bright-hued scarves and 
cravats, the gaudy-coloured shirts and handkerchiefs, 
dear to present-day mankind, by black and white ones, 
But spring novelties are bound to struggle into life during 
March, no matter how the weather and passing events 
may combine to prevent them, and the fecund brains 
which conceive the fashions have been [busier than usual 
this year. 

First and foremost come the children, and the dainty 
little hats, and hoods, and frocks provided for them this 
season are veritable delights to one’s “‘ various eyes.” To 
begin at the first stage of the Seven Ages of Man, a new 
cot which can be taken to pieces and packed into a very 
small compass is a great boon to parents who have to travel 
about a great deal, on account of its not requiring any 
mattress. The body of the cot is in canvas, stretched on a 
frame supported by V-shaped legs. It would be impossible 
for a child to turn it over, and it has no cold bars to hurt 
the little occupant, who can be left alone in safety, owing 
to an arrangement by which a light network may be 
stretched over the tops of the supports to keep it from 
tumbling out. Even in baby-clothes the popularity of 
moirés, poplins, and Terry velvets for wear this season is 
noticeable ; babies’ bonnets have the crowns made in these 
materials, and the moiré ones, with jtheir pretty Valen- 
ciennes fronts, into which loops of the fashionable (old- 
fashioned) pearl-edged gauze ribbon are introduced, are 
most fascinating. The ‘“ Romola” hood and bonnet com- 
bined is, however, the newest idea. It is made of very 
fine French lawn and embroidery in the shape of a sun- 
bonnet; but buttons and loops are so contrived upon it 
that, on a dull day, the front part shading the face may be 
turned back, and a pretty little hood obtained. For bigger 
children, either three-cornered or matador hats are popu- 
lar, trimmed either with upright wings nestling against 
velvet bows, or else with ostrich plumes, wired to stand up 
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against the ribbon-loops intermixed with them. A favourite 
custom is to blend cream and white together, and a straw 
hat, trimmed with cream velvet of its own shade, will have 
ure white feathers or wings introduced, by means of which 
a soft and shot effect is obtained. Old-fashioned crinoline 
and Leghorn bonnets are once more to be seen at the 
milliners, and these lend themselves, by their very pli- 
ability, to the drawn linings of lace, lisse, gauze, or crépe 
with which all shapes, approaching to the resuscitated 
Empire one, are furnished in front. Children, as well as 
grown-ups, look very pretty with their fuzzy, curly hair 
framed into these halo-like settings, and the flat crown and 
wide brim of the Empire shape enclose the faces of either 
young or old in the most becoming fashion. A pretty 
“ Alsatian ” frock for girls between the ages of four and 
twelve can be made out of either cashmere or the delightful 
Pongé silk, which lends itself with such softness to draping 
purposes. The costume is very simple, consisting of a 
loose-fitting over-dress, with the folds of two or three 
apparent under-skirts beneath; but it presents a most 
picturesque appearance when complete. Children’s sleeves 
are nowadays chiefly puffed at the top and wrist, and 
oftentimes tucked in the middle, much after the style of 
the old-fashioned bishop ones, which are gradually creeping 
back into favour for older folk as well. Plush is much 
used to trim pelisses with, and the long-forsaken large 
fancy capes are this season once more bidding for 
popularity amongst older children. For smart occa- 
sions, tiny shoes, with prettily-embroidered designs 
upon the toes, are made in moiré, which is also in 
demand just now for sashes and tie-ups; and whilst. 
nursery topics are uppermost, it may be as well to mention 
one or two novelties which will prove of interest therein. 
One is a new-fashioned needle, which a nurse, sitting in 
semi-darkness whilst her charges drop off to sleep, may find 
the greatest boon. It is named the “calyx-eyed,” and has 
a slit at the end, above the eye, enabling the thread to be 
passed through, thus obviating the necessity of patiently 
attempting to slip cotton through the eye after the time for 
“blind man’s holiday ” has arrived. Then there is a new 
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automatic fire-guard that can be affixed to a fender by 
hooks in the ordinary way, but which has a hinge at the 
bottom enabling it—by means of chains attached to the 
hooks—to be lowered outwards either quite to a horizontal 
position, or else to a sufficient angle to permit of the fire 
being made up without its removal. It forms a splendid 
stand to rest puddings, buttered toast, or anything else that 
has been brought up too soon to the nursery or schoolroom, 
and needs keeping hot whilst the little ones’ dinner or tea 
is proceeding, upon, and as a slight movement of the foot 
is all that is required to lower it, it would be a great boon 
in a nursery where a single-handed nurse is burdened with 
the care of a baby in arms. Naturally, such an arrange- 
ment lends itself to the decoration of a grate by means of 
pots of flowers in summer, but prettier fire-screens, than 
these in the form of floral ones, are promised us this year 
Rustic stands, gilt easels, supporting rustic baskets, are to 
be had filled with flowers and foliage in such natural forms 
and artisticshapes that'they bid fair—when fires are nolonger 
needed—to fill up the grates of all those to whom they are 
known, and they are a decided improvement upon the Japan- 
ese umbrellas and fans of which most people have so wearied. 

The parasols, too, which nurses, intrusted with the care 
of beautifully-dressed first babies, will be given to hold over 
their charges are exceptionally pretty this year. Messrs, 
Debenham & Freebody have some lovely new umbrellas 
and en-tout-cas, as well as some most taking parasols ; and 
such a change has taken place in the fashion of these, that 
last year’s ones bid fair to look very out of date this season. 
The parasols are quite small again; the black and white 
lace ones have full upstanding pleatings of lace on their 
tops, are ornamented with bows of narrow watered ribbon 
placed at intervals along the edges, and are furnished with 
white ivory sticks and carved handles, such as many people 
whose relations have been out in China are possessed of. 
Plainer ones are made with either sprigged muslin, Valen- 
ciennes lace, or silk striped net, tightly drawn over their 
silk lining, and these have ivory enamelled handles. But 
in every kind, whether expensive or not, the large, heavily- 
flounced parasols of a few seasons back have given place to 
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a stiffer and more formal sort, whose chief beauty rests, not 
in their trimming, but in the material they are made of. 
En-tout-cas, so small that in reality they are parasols, are of 
plain watered silk or moiré, the white ones being par- 
ticularly effective, the large gilt tips to the ribs forming 
ornaments in themselves, whilst the dainty little gilt caps 
and handles all lend pretty points to these picturesque 
sunshades. Then come the larger ones, which represent 
the novelty of the season; these have sticks a yard and a 
quarter long, and remind one either of one’s great-grand- 
father’s silver-knobbed cane, or else of a beadle’s staff. 
The en-tout-cas have pretty gilt ferrules, the umbrellas 
ordinary ones ; checks, plaids, and shot silks—all are popular 
for the coverings of these, the choice lying in the handles 
and sticks. Some delightful handles are copied from 
Dutch porcelain, and present miniature scenes of wind- 
mills, dykes, and the flat coast scenery of Holland, which 
will commend them at once to all travellers in the Nether- 
lands. Others have their sticks made out of unbarked 
cherry wood and natural ash roots; these are ornamented 
with tiny gilt monkeys or frogs crawling up them; whilst a 
third sort have handsome gilt or silver knobs in high 
relief, and any one possessing their great-grandfather’s cane 
can utilise it most satisfactorily this year by having it 
mounted with a sunshade. 

Jersey bodices also show signs of innovation in their 
shape. Nowadays the old word “ Garibaldi” has come to 
the fore again, and with good right, for the term blouse- 
bodice does not convey a fair idea of the pretty, well-fitting, 
yet withal loose bodices, which are to be had in either silk 
or cashmere stockingnette. In these, sleeves of the bishop 
sort are frequent, and at both neck and wrists pretty 
tinselled cord is employed, whilst narrow pleats of silk, 
bordered by this same galon, are placed down the front. All 
these new jerseys are banded, but their linings fit tightly to 
the figure, so that the full fronts which many of them 
possess and the pleated backs in no way add to the thick- 
ness of the figure, whilst some of the pointed yokes, which 
are heavily beaded, back and front, have the appearance of 
fitting like a glove. The newest kind of stockingnette is 
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called the ‘‘ music stripe,”’ on account of its containing five 
narrow bars close together, and these fine white stripes on 
a rich cardinal ground are most effective. At Cavendish 
House, too, the latest novelties in ribbon bows are to be 
seen, the shaded ones, ranging from green into grey and 
red into brown, with occasionally stripes of blue inter. 
woven between, being the height of the fashion, whilst 
the tea-gowns there are lovely. One in fawn faille, 
of a rather thick rib, has a plain trained back, with 
the fullness gathered into the waist by five rows of gageing, 
The bodice, which is tight-fitting at the back, has loose 
jacket fronts, opening over a vest of pale pink gros grain, 
veiled in gold-tinselled cream lace; the fawn faille front 
being draped in such a way that the sides appear to be 
caught up for the express purpose of showing the pink gros 
grain slip covered by a deep-pleated flounce of the gold- 
outlined lace, and giving an effect of a front and two side 
panels, separated by deep points of the faille. The under- 
sleeves of this artistic gown are tight, and in pink, covered 
with the lace, whilst loose fawn over-ones are gathered into 
them in such a way that they hang down below the elbows, 
reminding one of those prints of medizval ladies to which 
we seem in these days to go for inspiration. Another tea- 
gown—or, indeed, they are really home dinner-gowns, and 
are worn as much by hostesses at their own receptions as 
are tight-fitting dresses—has an underskirt of shot blue 
and gold silk, with narrow pinked-out flounces up to the 
waist ; the overskirt and bodice are in one, and made after 
the Directoire style, opening so as to show the flounced 
back and sides, the material being a striped shot blue and 
grey canvas, with flowers in gold and silver tinsel em- 
broidered upon it. The loose front of this robe is in pure 
white crépe-de-chine, girt in at the waist by tinselled 
ribbons, which are tied in long loops below the waist, 
and the sleeves are tight to the wrists, edged, as is the 
neck-band, with tinselled galon. By the way, these tea- 
gowns all necessitate the wearing of some sort of under- 
neath stiffening to keep them out, and the newest garments 
for this purpose are made in shot silk with pinked-out 
flouncings and three steels at the back. 
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The variableness of the weather makes one glad to hear 
of the new silk dust-cloaks, which are waterproofed, and so 
light that they weigh but a few ounces, and can be rolled 
up into the smallest compass. The expensive ones are made 
in shot glacé silk, but there are others in a soft cloth, 
resembling cashmere; whilst still another sort, made upon 
the ventilating principle, in the prettiest shapes, with sling 
sleeves and pleated backs to fit in to the figure, promises to 
become most popular. In Paris there is quite a rage for 
these cloaks, and no one considers herself properly equipped 
for walking unless she has one slung across her arm; but 
then our neighbours across the water are fonder of dress 
superfluities than we are. 

The seasons, which come round so quickly, seem to tell 
of an ever-increasing love for Easter novelties amongst 
English folk. This year a jeweller is responsible for a very 
pretty one in the shape of a white kid egg, destined to 
contain some article of jewellery for its fair recipient ; and 
these dainty jewel-cases, fitted with their soft linings, are 
suitable for either handsome or inexpensive gifts ;—it is the 
shape, and not the form they take, which tells. And this 
reminds me of the delightful little sugar ornaments which 
Sparagnapane has this year provided for children. Cupids 
are to be seen pushing wheelbarrows containing eggs over 
a flower-strewn path, and many another device in which 
Spring and Easter are symbolised is also to be had. This, 
too, is the month in which we look for new ball and dinner 
programmes, and there is but little chance of our being 
disappointed. ‘Those provided for wedding or coming-of- 
age festivities, as a rule, have heraldic designs upon their 
covers, the coat-of-arms belonging to the family being 
represented. Then there are pretty small ones, with the 
taking figures drawn from the minuet danced in Dorothy 
upon their covers, and others on rough and almost parchment 
paper, with old English characters to head them. The 
leather wristlets ladies wear, to hold a diminutive watch, 
have been followed by menus and ball programmes upon 
the same principle. These are made in thin cardboard, 
edged with gilt, of about an inch and a half in width, and 
are so contrived that the cord to which the pencil is attached 
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will fasten them to the wrist when they are used for ball 
purposes, whilst for those of dinner, they are attached to 
the table napkin by means of a ribbon bow in harmon 
with the colour of the floral decorations. But the prettiest 
of all are small square booklets with designs in soft blue, 
like the pattern of old Chelsea china upon them ; these are 
the best, as well as the newest, menu cards which have been 
produced this year. 

The Russian diadem, as in some quarters it is called, ) 
which has been presented to the Princess of Wales by the 
ladies who claim to be her personal friends, is, in reality, 
an almost exact copy of some of the old Roman head 
ornaments, and if its form and shape become popular, it 
should do more to naturalise classical drapery in England 
| than any attempt which has hitherto been made. This for 
| ever trying, but neverthoroughly succeeding attempt to popu- 
larise the soft flowing garments dear to the ancients is one 
that demands more thinking out than people, as a rule, care 
to give to it. In the days when classical clothes were per- 
petuated by the hands of the sculptor, only one covering 
for indoors, and a cloak for out-of-doors were considered 
necessary; hence the folds of any soft material fell in 
natural lines over the undulating figures of well-developed 
women, and presented a most picturesque appearance. But 
this artistic effect is lost when the folds all have to be pre- 
arranged and thought out, in order that they may sit 
satisfactorily over any amount of underclothing; hence, 
notwithstanding all the beautifully soft materials, the 
crépes, pongé silks, and gauzes which are beloved of 
designers, it is almost impossible to get an ordinary 
Englishwoman to appear well dressed when arranged after 
the style of a classical model. Consequently the re- 
introduction of jewellery made after the early Grecian, 
Roman, and Etruscan patterns seems to me a mistake, 
for hair is not likely to be worn in the styles affected then, 
nor are our piquant, lively, well set-up English girls in the 
least likely to emulate their Southern sisters’ graceful airs 
of lassitude ; so that, even if the classical style becomes & 
few, it is not in the least likely to suit sufficient Anglo- 
Saxon types of beauty to become a universal taste. 
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THROUGH THE WINDOW. 


A RESUME OF PASSING EVENTS. 





One great event has dwarfed all others during the past 
month. William I., the aged German Emperor, the founder 
of his own Imperial power, and the father of his country, 
has been laid to rest. Beside this supreme occurrence 
all else seems trivial. The eyes of Europe were straining 
towards San Remo, and the news of the day was always 
the bulletin issued by an English doctor as to the state 
of his illustrious princely patient, when suddenly the atten- 
tion of men was diverted. With as little warning as 
might have been expected when the Grim Warrior chal- 
lenges a man who has already held the lists for more than 
fourscore years and ten, the news reached us that, while 
we listened to the laboured sighs of the suffering son at 
an Italian Sanatorium, the father had died at Berlin. 

* * 

We had grown into the habit of thinking that we saw in 
all things German the guiding hand of the Iron Chancellor. 
But it was the late Emperor, the bluff, old soldier, the 
generous, warm-hearted prince, the chivalrous lover of 
women, children, and animals, who led, amidst Imperial 
splendour, the personally simple life of a general during a 
campaign, at whom we smiled, who more than a quarter 
of a century ago discovered that then unknown and petty, 
poverty-stricken gentleman, Herr Von Bismarck, of Schon- 
hausen, in the Old Mark, and appointed him to direct the 
stupendous destinies of Prussia and the Fatherland. It 
was William I. who selected Herr Von Roon to organize 
and equip the most victorious and largest army in the 
world, and who appointed General Von Moltke to direct 
his glorious armies into the paths of perpetual triumph. 
The dead Emperor had a Sovereign’s kingliest attribute— 
that of knowing how to choose his men. 
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At home, Doncaster and Deptford sent up the mercury 
in the dropping Tory thermometer. The effect of these 
victories is simply to nullify the moral of previous Minis. 
terial defeats, and to show that neither Government nor 
Opposition have any clear idea as to how the voice of the 
nation would declare itself were a general election to take 
place to-morrow. 

*# * 

Tue Liberal party are to-day awakening to the fact that, 
however well disposed the country may be the next time 
it gathers round the polling-booths to vote the Home 
Rule ticket, until then it would as lief let the question 
rest. Furthermore, they do not believe that the various 
sections of Ministerialists—Salisburian, Churchillian, Cham. 
berlainite, and Hartingtonian—can possibly deal harmo- 
niously with progressive legislation. In expediting the 
passage of the Bill for resuscitating the old Shire Moots 
they think they see their chance. Framed on the broad 
lines it is, it must tread on corns innumerable. 

* & # 

A propos of books. Miss Gordon has published the 
letters of her brother, the hero of Khartoum, to herself, 
It has been the volume in vogue for the month. Prefacing 
the letters were two messages from Her Majesty the Queen, 
consoling the sister for the loss of her peerless brother. 
Loving beyond his fellows to animals, children, and all 
things dumb and weak we find him; sharp, satirical, and 
severe on occasion, too; glancing, as by superhuman 
inspiration, into the hidden minds of those around him; 
seeing clearly even in the night time, because the light was 
inside him, as his arab servant said. His letters show him 
very human and frail, passionate, illogical, and inconsistent, 
a most absolute fatalist, a very awkward man to meet or 
deal with in every-day life; and yet, brave as Lancelot, 
firm as Galahad, a nineteenth-century Bayard. 

* * 

Yet another of our well-known men to chronicle as no 
longer labouring in our midst. This time an actor, one 
whose brilliant talents had, aided by patient industry, 
raised him to the summit of the profession. We speak of 
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John Clayton Calthorp, known to men as John Clayton. 
Suddenly, in the plenitude of his success, was this gifted 
actor snatched away. He graduated under Phelps and Dion 
Boucicault, marrying the latter’s daughter. Passionately 
fond of his profession, he studied it with minutest attention. 
Successful as an actor of sentimental parts by force of sheer 
industry and ability—for nature was extremely against him, 
his short figure, thick utterance, and over-lengthy arm being 
against hin—he determined to strike out a line for himself, 
With Mr. Arthur Cecil he became lessee of the Court 
Theatre. Here the partners produced without success 
several plays; but they kept a good heart, despite failure. 
At last they hit upon Mr. Pinero, the wittiest and far most 
briliiant playwright in England. His farcical comedies 
brought success captive to Sloane Street. And John Clayton 
was the soul of every new play. In the last of them— 
“Dandy Dick”—the dead actor played the Dean of St. 
Marvells, a character study unequalled in this generation. 
Touring in the provinces with the play, he had reached 
Liverpool, when an illness overtook him, and in three days 
he was dead. He alone of English actors succeeded in com- 
bining the microscopic finish such French actors as Coquelin 
bestow upon their parts with British robustness and force. 
Clayton was forty-three when he died. Had he lived he 
would in a few months have entered into the possession of 
the New Court Theatre, and been the only actor-manager 
in London owning as a freeholder his own theatre. 
* * 

A mania for management has seized upon the leading 
men in several London theatres. Mr. Giddens, of the Cri- 
terion, desperately resolved to be his own manager, has 
positively had the courage to undertake the luckless 
Novelty, the little house at the eastern end of Oxford 
street, buried somewhere behind the Holborn Restaurant, 
and only spasmodically remembered by playgoers. Mr. 
Rutland Barrington leaves the Savoy for the St. James’s 
and autonomy. Mr. Grossmith pines for a free hand. 
Miss Jay’s ambitions are still unsatisfied. Miss Vaughan 
will again direct a show of her own. Mr. Gilbert takes 
Mr. Hare under his wing, and they twain will, somewhere 
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behind the National Gallery, build them a palace together, 
where they may offer incense to the new star of the dramatic 
and operatic firmamen, Miss Neilson. Mr. Wilson Barrett 
moves uneasily at the Globe, and seeks a better home, 
The Lyric and Shaftesbury Theatres in the New Avenue 
are each built “‘to order;” but who amongst these many 
managerial aspirants shall inhabit the New Court ? 
* * 

Miss ANDERSON’s successful season is over. It has been 
a prolonged triumph. She held the Lyceum until the end 
of March ; but the beautiful Sacramento girl is a devout 
Catholic, and she would not play in Holy Week. Hers has 
been a remarkable achievement. The ‘‘ Winter’s Tale”? js 
the least interesting of all the Great Bard’s works; but it 
enabled her to appear in two different characters, and to 
sustain the entire interest of the evening. Therefore she 
chose it, and wisely, for, with all her grace and statuesque 
beauty, Miss Anderson is no great actress, and can ill afford 
to have her limited dramatic abilities opposed all through 
the evening to the display of some less lovely, but more 
impulsive leading lady. 

* * * 

Once again has Bard Buchanan taken the shade of 
Fielding under his patronage. But it is unfair to carp 
at his doings this time; for “Joseph Andrews,” adapted 
as ‘‘ Joseph’s Sweetheart,” for Mr. Thorne, at the Vaude- 
ville, has given us a compact, thoroughly workmanlike, and 
taking little drama, which bids fair to rival the success of 
** Sophia,” as the Buchananised version of ‘‘ Tom Jones,” 
on the same stage, was called. The success of the “ Red 
Lamp ” prompted two young actors, Messrs. Mark Ambient 
and Lynwood, to rewrite their Nihilistic play called 
“ Christina.” It has been produced with great costliness 
at the Olympic, and Mr. Willard, the champion villain of 
the English stage, engaged to personify the evil spirit of 
the play. Mr. Willard has drawn his customary hundreds 
of admirers, for all that this great actor does commands 
attention and approbation. But his talents have been wasted 
on the crudities of “‘ Christina.” If there is still demand 
for stage studies of Socialism, why does not somebody 
dramatise Mr. Wm. Black’s “ Sunrise ” ? 





